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“Romestic Correspondence, 


FROM OUR LOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


eal 





Dusvgue, Iowa, July 15, 1850. 
tthe Editors of the Independent : 

GentLemen ;—Having just returned from an 
excursion to Minnesota Territory. | propose, ac- 
onling to promise, to give your readers a brief 
sketch Of what | saw and learned. I embarked 
on the steamer “Nominee,” Capt. O. Smith, at 
his place, on Monday evening of last week, and 
eached home again the succeeding Friday night; 
nd during my short absence traveled 750 miles 
on the Mississippi, and nearly 200 on the St. Pe- 
ters river, our boat having reached a point on 
he latter stream far in the interior of the Indian 

intry, and forty miles higher than any other 
“amer has ever been before... How important, by 
the way, to the great valley of the West, has 
jen the application of steam to navigation. 
Without this aid, it would now be comparatively 
a wilderness, occupied only by the roaming sav- 
ae, instead of being divided into States, teeming 
viha civilized people and covered with villages 
ad cities. ‘This wonderful power enables the 
white man to stem the mighty current of the 
futher of Waters, and to plow the waves of his 
vibutaries for hundreds and thousands of miles 

to the interior, carrying the arts of viyilized 

ie where they would otherwise have been un- 
known for many generations, and developing 
ubounded resources which have been hid in the 
enter of our continent for many long centuries. 
lvis steam indeed that gives value to a large por- 
won of the fertile acres of the West, and brings 
them into the immediate vicinity, as it were, of 
ie seaboard, and opens to their occupants the 
warkets of the world. It is but about a quarter 
of a century since the steamer began to make its 
visits to this section of the West. Capt. Smith 
sformed me that in 1824, he was engaged in 
inning * keel-boats ” from St. Louis to Galena, 
by the slow process of ‘ cordeling,” as it is call- 
ei, or in other words, towing by a rope in the 
bands of men on ‘shore, the passage occupying 
about forty days, which js now often accomplish- 
ti by steamboats in as many hours. 

As yet, between the line of Iowa, which is 
aout one degree of lat. north of this place, 
aud the mouth of the St. Croix river, some thirty 
niles south of St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota, 
ihe country is almost entirely unsettled. You see 
here and there a cabin on the shore of the Mis- 
sissippi, and a pile of wood prepared for the 
steamer, but for the most part, the scenery which 

is presented to the view of the voyager remains 

in ils native aspects,—essentially the same in 
appearance as when, nearly two centuries ago, 
the eye of the first white man fell upon it, and as 
it presented itself to the savage for long periods 
auterior to that time, and perhaps as it existed 
hundreds of years before it was seen by human 

Ysion. Itis this fact, in part, that gives, at the 

«ent moment, such interest to the tour which I 
lave taken, and which will not remain many 
years longer. Even now, speculators are mark- 
ig out the sites for future towns, and a few 
‘hort years will suffice to destroy in a great de- 
sree the primitive beauties of the scenes which 

ow continually break upon the view. Whoever 

esigns to visit the falls of St. Anthony, let him 

) it speedily if he would not Jose half the in- 
terest of the trip. 

It is impossible for pen to describe the beau- 

es ol the scenery which the upper Mississippi 
presents. The river, which varies in width from 

‘all a mile to two miles, and is filled a great part 

ithe distance with innumerable little islands, 


rered with vegetation, pursues a tortuous 


sey Sweeping along with a strong and rapid 
current between ranges of bluffs which rise in 
st beautiful and variegated forms on each side, 


covered withthe @ichest carpet of verdant prai- 
lie grass to the summit, or overspread with trees 
‘ree (rom underbrush, and resembling in the dis- 
‘ance \he orchards on the hill sides of New Eng- 
‘and. Here and there, in striking contrast with 
this, the naked limestone juts out, in a bold and 


perpendicular ledge, or rans up in a conical form 


and gives variety to the scene. One ¥iew 1 shall 
At one point, a prospect the most 
picturesque and beautiful suddenly burst upon the 
sight. The river seemed like a placid lake lying 
vetween two ranges of hills of every size and 
shape which skirted it for some distance and then 
seemed to Unite across it, and enclose it altogeth- 
et. The beautiful and variegated forms of the 
points of the biuffs, the rich vegetation which 
covered them, the water, the islands, and a raft 


never forget. 


floating quietly along om the bosom of th 


‘ream, altogether made the scene enchanting in 
he extreme. Lake George presents nothing to 


compare with it. Just below as we swept alon 


on the current, we beheld standing alone in soli- 
‘ary grandeur and overlooking the stream, the 
‘allest peak on the Mississippi, of a sugar-loaf 
sliape, and formed of rocks piled on rocks to the 
Not far from it was 
another, not as high, but of the same original 


hight of six hundred “feet 


orm, but which-wppeared to have been, as 
were, cloven asunder in the midst, one half of 


‘Aving been swept away, Jeaving the perpendic- 
‘@r rock front of the other half to breast the 


“ream which swept along at its base. 


_ On the eastern side, in Wisconsin, are several 
large rivers which discharge their waters into the 
‘lississippi, as the Wiseonsin, Black, Chippewa, 
*. Croix, &e., which are navigable in high wa- 
‘«t, and on whose shores the pine timber abounds 
Which is manufactured into lumber, and rafted 
“own in great quantities to supply the towns 
Which line the banks of that stream. On the west. 


“0 side there is no very large river which ente 


~ Mississippi above here, until you reach the 
*\ Peters. Our boat entered the St. Croix, which 


‘or the last 30 miles of its course expands into 


*eautiful lake, and proceeded up as far as Still- 
“ater, which is the head of ordinary navigation, 

then returned and continued its course on the 
“ssissippi to St. Paul. Stillwater isa neat, and 
a growing village. Here is stationed Rey. 


and 


Mis 


1 


P| 


F mn Whitney, a missionary of the American Home 
“Issionary Society, He has gathered a small 
rg and expects soon to commence the eree- 
‘ON of a house of worship. About 50 miles be- 


4. 


Pesce 




















ae 
do you? I think it is good brandy.” 
brandy ¢ well, what are yous going to do with 
it 


of the American Board, who accompanied us to 
St. Paul. There areé about four hundred and 
fifty Sioux Indians gathered here, living in wig- 
wams, and most of them apparently in a totally 
uncivilized state. Three and a half miles below 
St. Paul, is another Sioux village, where Dr. 
Williathson labors as a missionary of the Board. | I 
He also embarked with us, accompanied with his 
wife, for’® trip for relaxation up ‘the St. Peters. 
This village is called Kaposia (meaning “the 
light or active band,”) or Little Crow, as the 
whites have named it, from a chief. Here are 
about three hundred natives. Dr. Williamson is 
devoted to his work, in which he has been en- 
gaged among this tribe upwards of sixteen years. 
No one can gealize the self-denial which is re- 
quired in a missionary to the Indians until he 
has been among them, and seen them in all their 
degradation, and learned by personal investiga- 
tion the obstacles in the way of their elevation. 
It seems indeed a hopeless task to raise the red 
men of the North irom the savage state, and to in- 
troduce Christianity and civilization among them. 
Having passed this village, the town of St. 
Paul, the capital of Minnesota, soon appeared in 
t. It ie situated on a high beach of land 
overlooking the river, and has a neat appearance. 
The houses are nearly all built of wood and 
painted white. All was bustle and confusion on 
our approach. Nearly every man in town, appa- 
rently, rushed down the precipitous road, or the 
long range of wooden stairs which have been 
erected to facilitate the descent, to the waters’ 
edge to see the boat, and to learn the news from 
the civilized world. The Rev. Mr. Neill, the ex- 
cellent missionary of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society and minister of the Presbyterian 
church of St. Paul, was on board with us, on his 
return from the East, where he bad been to pro- 
cure aid to rebuild his house of worship, which 
was recently burned. He had been successful in 
his mission, and returned to his field with new 
zeal and hope, and was cordially greeted by his 
fellow-townsmen on the shore. Mr. N. is a 
young man of fine talents and great promise of 
usefulness in an important field. It is estimated 
that there are from twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred inhabitants in the village, and the num- 
ber is rapidly swelling. It is doubtless destined 
to be a veiy large place, as it will be the point of 
transhipment for goods that will.hereafter go up 
the St. Peters river and the Mississippi above the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 
It is the real head of navigation for the class of 
boats that run below the Falls, although in very 
high water they have ascended to the Falls, 
which are ab out fifteen miles distant by the river 
and eight by land. The territorial officers reside 
here. There are no public buildings erected yet. 
The first Legislature met last winter in a hotel. 
Congress has, however, appropriated $40,000 for 
a Capitol and Penitentiary. But I mustclose my 
present letter, and reserve for my next some ac- 
count of the Falls, and the river above, as well 
as of our trip up the St. Peters amid the Indians 
in their native state, and through a country of 
unsurpassed beauty and fertility—the garden of 
the West, which is itself the garden of the United 
States, if not of the world. 


Respectfully yours, J.C. H. 





For the Independent. 


A NEW WAY T0 STOP THE NOISE. 


A few days ago an elderly gentleman living in 
one of the upper wards of the city, told me that 
for some time back he had been greatly annoyed 
by a band of boys and girls accustomed to as- 
semble in front of his house on Sabbath after- 
noons. They were very noisy and very rude, 
and yet he could not break them up. They 
would come, and they would ‘carry on,’ until he 
resolved to try a new plan in their behalf. He 
went to them and offered a small reward to each 
one who would meet him in his house on that 
afternoon, and commit Brown’s Catechism to 
memory. Quite a number of both sexes now 
regularly assemble there,—he takes the boys— 
his wife the girls,—and the noise is stopped. 
This fact will do to go with that of the lady 
who is ‘Heading the Newsboys,’ about whom 
you told us in a late number of The Independent; 
and I could wish that facts like these might be 
deeply impressed on the hearts of those who are 
grieved and annoyed by the conduct and condi- 
tion of so many of the street children. Suppose 
that a few hundreds of Christians should spend 
an hour on the Sabbath in similar efforts—or in 
going about the streets conversing with the 
groups of young men and boys who collect at 
almost every corner—giving them some words of 
advice, or putting a little book or tract in their 
hands—would they not reach a class not likely 
to be otherwise reached, yet every way needy, 
and so accomplish an important work! This course 
is pursued by some, and with good effect, as I 
happen to know. It was only on the last Sab- 
bath that two individuals distributed in fifteen 
minutes on one of the upper docksof the city, not 
less than fifty tracts and childrens’ books. There 
was no special attraction at this point, for those 
so disposed might have found as good a field to 
work in on any of the docks hereabout. 
While our Sabbath School system needs to be 
greatly enlarged in its operations that its power 
may be brought to bear upon the masses who 
have not yet developed the uglier phases of their 
depravity,—we need a band of earnest, fearless, 
praying, outside workers for those who already 
»|bave. At present there is scarcely any efforts 
being made in behalf of these. No organized 
agency is demanded,—individuals, laboring in 
their own way, without money and without price, 
and deeply impressed with a sense of the value 
of the soul, will best perform this service. The 
drum is now beating for volunteers. Who steps 
forward ? 





—— o¢-—-- 


. For,the Independent. 


PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE. 


e 





Messrs. Eprrors:—In the August number of 
the Journal of the American Temperance Union, 
g|{ notice a New rune unpER THE Sun. An or- 
dination dinner in Scotland without any intoxi- 
cating liquors. At Paisley, the place where Dr. 
John Witherspoon preached and prayed, the Free 
Church met on the 13th of June, for the induc- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Dixon. After the solemn 


it 
it | than lemonade and cold water. This is supposed 
to be the first ordination, or as it is termed in 


man society, it is worthy of note. 
Some thirty-five years ago, a resolution was 
adopted in the General Association of Connecticut 
that ardent spirits be dispensed with at ministerial 
associations and ordinations; but it was some 
htime before it was extensively complied with. 
In the estimation of the good people of the place 
rs 
full and abundant supply of the best of all kinds 
of liquors. When the Council of ministers and 
elders returned fram the ordination service, all 
gathered around the well-spread table and helped 
themselves to a good drink, and a merry scene it 
was. The writer well remembers one of much 
amusement. A member of an ordination council, 






drayghts, he said to one, a very 





Whete jg 


‘ow St. Paul is an Indian vill lled Redwi ce 
stationed Rev, Mx, Aiton, a slejonedy Late rother K. what are you going 


are you going to do then ™” 
stirring his liquor, “ why, I don’t know ;—walk 
about.” 


why I mean what I say. Many a poor fellow 
has found himself unable to walk about after 
drinking that stuff, and you may; so you had 
better not drink it, but set it down or throw it into 
the fire.” 
will set the chimney on fire.” 
better burn the chimney up than burn you up.” 
By this time a venerable old father, who had 
taken his drink, was roused. Said he, “ Brother 
O. you are a regular blackguard—you had better 
let that young brother have his drink.” But the 
young brother would not drink. 
his glass. He too became a decided temperance 
man, and some years after, for his zeal and firm- 
ness in opposing drinking in his church, was 
driven out of his pulpit. This is oneof the in- 
teresting incidents of those days. Liquor was 
driven out from Ordination dinners and minis- 





amen 
* Good 


* Do with itt why drink it.” “ And what 
“Do theg® still 


“But suppose you can’t?” “Suppose 
can’t—what do you mean by that?” “Mean * 


“Well, if I throw it into the fire it 
“Very well; 


He set down 


terial meetings, and well was it that it was so, 
for many a valuable minister had fallen before it. 
The conquest has long been perfected here. No- 
where, unless it be at the induction of our Epis- 
copal brethren, has even wine for a long time 
been seen upon the public table. But the battle 
is just commencing in England and Scotland. 
The editors of the Scottish League hope that the 
example of the good people of Paisley, in abolish- 
ing tippling at induction dinners will be ex- 
tensively followed. We trust it will. Good 
men in Scotland have now got hold of the tem- 
perance cause. The ministry and the churches 
are waking from their long sleep of death, and 
we heartily wish them God speed in their work. 
Crericvs. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


[We have been favored with the following se- 
rious and weighty reflections on this solemn 
event, copied from a private letter, written by a 
pious minister of the Gospel, who is now hang- 
ing over the verge of the grave, under a disease 
probably incurable. ] 





How deep and wonderful are the counsels and 
ways of God. I, an obscure, an almost worthless 
tenant of earth, whose removal from among the 
living would scarcely be noticed beyond the lim- 


services, upward of forty gentlemen sat down to 
a most substantial dinner with no other drinks 


Scotland, induction dinner, ever had in Great 
Britain on the pure temperance principles ; and, 
as marking progress in the reconstruction of hu- 


it would not be an ordination dinner without a 


now @ venerable father, about the last of his 


race, had made up his mind to not, taste 
not, handle not.” the debasing As all 
stood 


‘mixing the 
s . 
pions, ae 


ited circle of my family and a few choice friends, 
not only preserved in life in the midst of death, 
but crowned continually with loving kindnesses 
and tender mercies, while the great, the brave, 
and the renowned, filling the highest post of 
honor and trust ever occupied by mortal man— 
to whom the eyes of millions of the free were 
turned in this hour of their country’s peril, as 
the man to put down or keep down the spirit of 
faction, and to maintain the cause and rights of 
the feeble against the threatened invasion and 
plunder of the strong—is struck down in the 
midst of his glory ; and, while I write, the tokens 
of a nation’s sorrow and loss are heard, not only 
in this little quiet city, by the tolling of bells 
and the roaring of cannon, but also throughout 
the length and breadth of all the borders of this 
inighty nation.- We will not presumptiously de- 
mand the reason of this mysterious dispensation 
of Divine Providence; but I have no doubt God 
will show this nation that there is indeed “a 
power above the Constitution,” and that he can 
carry out his wise and gracious designs in this 
mighty death-struggle between Liberty and Slav- 
ery, without the aid of a slaveholding President. 
“Honor to whom honor is due.” We will not 
withhold from the departed General and Presi- 
dent aught of his just claims in this behalf. 
But, as a “ gift blindeth the eyes,” so it has ap- 
peared to me that we were in danger, from some 
worthy acts of the President, bearing upon the 
question of slavery extension, and his antici- 
pated firmness in maintaining the right in the 
prospective struggle of the future, of being blind 
to the fact that he was enriched by the unre- 
quited toil of hundreds-of his equal fellows 
(equal in their claim to all the inalienable rights 
of the children of a common parent), who had 
been robbed and spoiled by his grasping, crush- 
ing power as a slaveholder, and that he was ex- 
alted to the pinnacle of earthly glory, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, as a reward for his 
valor, in the dreadful slaughter of a weak, im- 
becile, distracted, half-civilized people, in oppo- 
sition to his declared conviction of right. But he 
is gone! In an unexpected hour he has been 
summoned away from the scene of his earthly 
glory ; and while the wise and great men of the 
nation are exhausting their talents and elo- 
quence in extolling and eulogizing his name and 
his virtues, he may, for aught we know, be al- 
ready standing before his Judge, confronting the 
victims of his valor on the battle-field, or of his 
avarice on the plantation! But I will stop. I did 
not dream of saying all this when I commenced. 
My conscience bears me witness that I would 
not do injustice to the memory of the departed ; 
and, on the other hand, I pray that my eyes may 
never become blinded, nor my heart callous to 
the wrongs and woes of “those who have no 
comforter.” J. S. 


——— oo 


PAITH OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
OF NEW YORK. 


The question is sometimes asked whether the 
Congregational churches of this State have any 
common symbol or standard of faith. They 
have no standard which sustains to them the 
same relation which the Confession of Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church sustains to the several 
congregations of that church. Each Congrega- 
tional Church has its own confession of faith, as 
is true of most of the churches in New England. 
But there is a quasi symbol of the churches at 
large in the Articles of Faith of the General As- 
sociation of the State. In this body many of the 
churches are directly represented by delegates, 
as in the General Convention of Vermont and the 
General Conference of Maine, for the General 
Association of New York is not a purely minis- 
teriat body. Those churches which are not 
represented in the General Association by dele- 
gates from local Associations with which they 
stand connected, are nevertheless affiliated there- 
with through their pastors, just as the churches 
of Connecticut stand related to the General As- 
sociation of the State. The following are the 
Articles of Faith of the General Association of 
this State; and they are also verbatim the Arti- 
cles of the Congregational Association of New 
York and Brooklyn: 
ARTICLES OF FAITH. 
Art. 1.—There is one only living and true 
God, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth ; subsisting in three persons, the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, the same in essence 
and equal in every divine perfection. 
Art. 2.—The Sesiptnags of the Old and New 
Testament were given by inspiration of God, and 


are the only perfect rule of faith and practice. 
Art. 3.— 


all things according to his eternal rpose, 
the counsel of ony hen will, 4 7 
Art. 4.—God executes his 




























missionary from Syria, soon after his late return 
tothe United States, he spoke of the unsettled 
state of his field of labor, and the changes and 


and said he had often told the Board in his com- 


hath foreordained and worketh 
and 


in the 





work of creation and prov such a way 
as to secure his own good 
of them 
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nerate 
con- 


sinners, and are in their natural un 
state, totally sinful, and by the law of 
demneu to eternal death, 

Art. 7.—The Lord Jesus Christ, who is beth 
God and man in one person, has, by his sr 
ings and death, made a complete atonemeni sor 
ali mankind, and thereby laid a foundation for 
the offer of a free and full , which is made 
indiscriminately to all, on the condition of repent- 
ance for sin, and faith in Christ. 

Art. 8.—Mankind, in their natural state, uni- 
versally reject the offers of salvation, perform- 
ing nothing acceptable to God, until renewed 
by the special influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
therefore, in order to salvation, must be born 
again. 

Art. 9.—God has, in the covenant of redemp- 
tion, gins to Christ a part of mankind, who 
were from all eternity predestinated to be holy, 
and to be heirs of eternal glory, and by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, renews them after his own 
moral image, and causes them to persevere in 
holy obedience unto the end. 

Art. 10.—The Lord Jesus Christ arose from 
the dead on the third day, and ever liveth to 
make intercession for his people, governing all 
things for their good; and, by virtue of his 
atonement, as the only meritorious cause, pro- 
cures their justification, adoption, and final sal- 
vation. 

Art. 11.—A church is a congregation of 
Christians, professing faith in Christ and obedi- 
ence to him, and joined in covenant for ordinary 
communion in the ordinances of the Gospel ; 
invested with power to chooce its own officers, 
to admit members, and. to exercise government 
and discipline according to the rules of the 
Gospel. 

Art. 12.—Christ has appointed two sacraments 
to be observed in the church—baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; the latter to be administered to 
professed believers in Christ who give credible 
evidence of piety, the former to them and their 
children. 

Art. 13.—The first day of the week is the 
Christian Sabbath, and is to be sanctified by a 
holy resting all the day, even from such worldly 
employments as are lawful on other days, and 
spending the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of God’s worship, except so 
much as is to be taken up in necessary works of 
mercy. 
Art. 14.—The souls of believers are, at their 
death, made perfectly holy, and immediately taken 
to glory. At the end of the world there will be 
a resurrection of the dead and a final judgment 
of all mankind, when the saints shall be publicly 
acquitted by Christ the Judge, and admitted to 
endless life and glory; and those who have con- 
tinued in their sins shall be doomed to endless 
punishment. 
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Port av Prince, June, 1850. 
In a conversation with the Rev. Mr. Thomson, 


revolutions he had been called to pass through, 


munications, that things would not hold still in 
Syria until he could describe them. 1 quote this 
remark as most emphatically true of this island. 
I sit down and write a sheet full, and send it to 
The Independent. When I dispatch it it is truth 
—every word truth; but by the time it has gone 
over the sea and reached your readers, one hali 
of it is perhaps downright falsehood. Let me 
illustrate. In a former letter I spoke on the sub- 
ject of religious toleration, often mentioning 
some cases where the Constitution, which I 
quoted, had been sustained by the authorities ; I 
remarked that the Emperor held enlarged and 
liberal notions upon this subject, etc. I did not, 
however, give the facts upon which I had vased 
this opinion, though they had interested me very 
much. I had learned from a reliable source that 
the priest had called upon the Emperor, and after 
speaking of the great strides that the Protestants 
were making, told him that if he did not inter- 
fere to prevent it, the entire island would be- 
come Protestant. The Emperor, aiter having 
heard him through, said: “ And what complaint 
have you to make against the Protestants? Are 
any of them in the prisons or work-houses ? 
Were any of them shot in the late insurrection ¢” 
To all of which the priest was compelled to give 
a negative answer. ‘“ No,” responded the Em- 
peror, emphatically; “you are obliged to say 
no, You never hear of their plotting insurrec- 
tion, or committing any crime. They are indus- 
trious and peaceable; the best subjects I have. 
I would to God the whole island were Protest- 
ant.” This is but one of several facts upon which 
my statement was based. 
But events of an entirely different character 
have transpired since that time ; so different that, 
instead of what I had written, your readers ought 
to have read this: “The Emperor is one of the 
most narrow-minded bigots, and cherishes the 
greatest hatred to the Protestant religion.” Thus 
in this land truth turns to falsehood, like sweet 
milk to sour in a thunder-storm in August. 
The facts I stated in a former letter in regard 
to the spirit of persecution that has of late been 
manifested by the authorities, will have prepared 
your readers somewhat for the above. I will 
now give you an account of the late events, 
which I have watched with the most painful in- 
terest. The present year opened most hopefully 
for the cause of Protestantism, and promised 
richer results than any that had preceded it. 
During the first quarter there were more than 
twenty accessions to the Wesleyan church, and 
several to the Baptist ; among whom were sev- 
eral that the priest was pleased to style “ the 
greatest ornaments of the Catholic church.” 
These things thoroughly aroused the priest, and 
he determined to spare no efforts to arrest the 
progress of this work. The public sympathies 
were altogether with the Protestants, and the 
current was strongly against him, but he stemmed 
it with a zeal worthy a better cause. 
He commenced a series of lectures, in which 
he assailed with all his virulence the Bible as a 
book for the people, and the Protestant religion. 
Most strangely, as well as providentially, an 
agent of the American Bible Society arrived with 
a large supply of Bibles in the midst of these 
lectures, which circumstance added not a little to 
his heat. Of course I can undertake nothing 
like a report of what occupied him for several 
evenings. His arguments and appeals were ad- 
dressed to all classes ; and he seems to have felt 
the case so important as to be worth gaining at 
the sacrifice of truth, honor, and common de- 
cency. He knew what would be most likely to 
move the Emperor and the authorities, and hence 
he told them that the Bible was the cause of all 
the revolutions and upturnings in ,Europe, and 
that the object of the Protestants in sending the 


be easily conceived. 


ridicule. Said it was a matter of speculation 


mentioned, and see if such a book was fit to be 
read by their children. 


peated. Nothing could be more grossly vulgar. 
He spoke at great length of the United States as 
an illustration of the evil effects of the general 
distribution of the Bible. 
Catholic churches and nunmeries, butchered In- 
dians, committed adultery, murder, theft, and 
every possible abomination, with the Bible in 
their hand, and finding in the Bible a justification 
of all these enormities. 


men of the harangues this priest continued to 
make, until in the midst of one of his raving, 
bellowing efforts, he ruptured a blood vessel, and 
was compelled to desist. Since that time, though 
he has resumed his duties, he has been quiet} » 
upon this subject. 
other course soon. 


ernment, and the mass of the people, will be 


surprised at the effects of such an onset upon | be interred. On the evening of the 5th, while 
the Protestant cause. Notwithstanding the high 


Bible here was to overthrow the government and 
deprive him of his throne. He said that mis- 
sionaries and Bible agents were under this cover 
acting as secret agents of their government, 
and that their government paid them a premium 
on all the converts they gained. The effect of 
such statements upon these ignorant rulers may 


Again, to reach other minds, he spoke of the 
efforts to circulate the Bible in a strain of affected 


the Americans would as soon speculate on the 
Bible and their religion as anything else. The 
agent of the Bible Society who had arrived was 
the same sort of an adventurer as those who 





He made other remarks 
n regard to the Bible” entirely too low to be re- 


There they burnt up 


I present these statements merely as a speci- | ¢ 


He promises, however, an- 


No one familiar with the character of this gov- 


character the missionaries and the Protestants 
had sustained up to this moment, and the respect 
that has been shown them since their second 
establishment wpon the island, every eflort was 
now made to stigmatize them as the enemies of 
the country, to harass them, and stay their pro- 
gress. 
part of the government was to cause them to be 
“impressed” for service in their navy. The], 
army service here is worse than any slavery I 
have ever read of, but the navy is far more dreaded 
than the army. This results from the almost 
total ignorance of the people in regard to the 
management of vessels, and the consequent cer- 
tainty thatin any engagement with their enemies 
they would be the sufferers. To be sent on 
board of their yessels is regarded a greater pun-|t 
ishment than to be sent to their horrible prisons. 
I think the first protestant sent on board was a 
young man who was standing on the outer gal-|' 
lery of the Catholic church listening to‘ the ha- |! 
rangue of Mr. Cessans, the priest, against the 
Bible and the Protestants. After the services he 
became engaged in a discussion on the subject 
with some one who knew he was a Protestant, 
in the midst of which he was arrested and taken 
to prison. The next morning the Emperor him- 
self came down and saw him sent on board, tell- 
ing him that “the man who would desert his 
religion would betray his country.” Not long 
after this affair a number of soldiers surrounded 
the Wesleyan Chapel during a Sabbath morning 
service, at which | was present, and as the young 
men came out, took them and marched them to 
“La Place,” from where they were sent on board 
without an opportunity of bidding good-bye to 
their friends. Others who did not happen to be 
present that morning, were sought out, taken 
from their families and sent on board in the same 
summary and heartless manner. Among these 
were several teachers who were engaged in the 
Wesleyan Free Mission Schools, including the 
head teacher and two assistants in the large 
school in the city, which numbers three hundred 
scholars, and another the head of a school in the 
interior, so that these schools were both broken 
up. The director of the school in the city has, 
through the influence of personal friends con- 
nected with the government, been since released, 
and the school has been again resumed. 
Several others have been released through the 
influence of family friends, who had no sympa- 
thy with the Protestants, but yet did not wish 
their relatives to suffer. Indeed a persecution of 
a decidedly serious character here would be a 
very difficult matter, inasmuch as the Protestants 
are extensively intermarried and connected, and 
many Generals or distinguished persons would 
interfere for their friends. Protestantism has 
gained so firm a hold in the country, that [ have 
no fears of any efforts to drive it from the land. 
In some other parts of the island the spirit of 
persecution seems rampant. At Jérémie, where 
the Wesleyans were engaged in building a 
chapel, they were forbidden to complete their 
edifice, and after this a man who was at work 
upon some part of it in his own yard, was 
seized and put in prison. Mr. Bird, the mission- 
ary here, wrote several! letters to the government 
in reference to this and another chapel they 
were commencing in the country. As they did 
not reply to any of his communications he placed 
copies of them in the hands of the British Consul, 
and through him demanded an answer. The 
reply sustained the proceedings of the authori- 
ties at Jérémie, and prohibited their proceeding 
with the other chapel! Such is the posture of 
things at present. Whereunto they will grow 
no one can tell. The sympathies of the intelli- 
gent portion of the population are with the 
Protestants, and they strongly reprobate this 
movement against them. But unfortunately 
these are not the persons now in power. The 
present rulers represent not the intelligent, but 
the ignorant portion of the island. With such 
tools there is no telling what the priest may do. 
Thus far, however, he has not been able to accom- 
plish much. The Gospel is stil] preached, and the 
Bible distributed without interruption, though 
for prudential reasons it is not done as publicly 
as formerly. 
Such have been the efforts of a priest, not 
directly from Rome, but one who for several 
years has breathed the free air of the United 
States. I have been confounded by these devel- 
opments. I have loved to think better things of 
the priests of my country. I have found it im- 
possible to sympathize with many anti-Catholic 
movements of the day. I thought we had fallen 
upon better times,—that the spirit of Ximines 
had passed away from the earth. But from what 
[have seen here I am compelled to believe that 
there are priests in the United States, and not a 
few, who, if circumstances would allow it, 
would rejoice to reénact the scenes that must 
forever disgrace the name and reign of the Span- 
ish Cardinal. Trueitis—and thank Heaven for 
it—“ morning ” has dawned upon the earth, but 
there is terrible darkness yet to be penetrated ani 
dispelled ! 
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Yours, H. W. P. 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxrorp, July 11. 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Death in high places again forms the chief 
topic of the day. While the remains of Sir R. 
Peel were yet unburied, the seventh and young- 
est son of George III has been called to his ac- 
count. The Duke had been unwell for three 
weeks past; and it was when returning from 
paying a visit to her sick uncle that the Queen 
was assaulted by the idiotic person now on trial. 
There is little of interest to be recounted in the 
career of the deceased Duke. Very early in life 
he was entered a student at the University of 
Gottingen, of which University the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Sussex were also members. He 
was destined fora military career, and in 1803 
was titular commander-in-chief of the Hano- 
verian army; but the military organization of 
that kingdom had been neglected, and no ade- 
:| quate measures taken for its protection by Eng- 
land, and in afew short months Marshal Mortier 
overran the country, and established himself in 
the splendid: which George III bad pre- 
pared for his son. Thirty-seven years since the 














anti-constitutional 
liberg) constitution. He was perhaps the most 
social of the royal family, and had a larger range 
of acquaintance than any of his rank. He 
the patron and president of a very large number 
of the principal charitable societies of London, 
was a frequent chairman at their public meetings, 
and a liberal contributor to their funds. 
royal Duke was born on th@ 24th February, 
774, and died shortly before ten o'clock on the 
evening of the 8th inst. 
royal highness has received £21,000 per annum, 


the honors of a public funeral. 
some years since the late Sir Robert Peel gave 


manner of his interment; and a very short time 
since, upon the occasion of alterations and re- 
pairs in his parish church at Drayton-Bassett, be 
indicated to Lady Peel the spot where he would 


in either House of Parliament, amid deep feeling, 
Sir R. Peel’s eulogies were being spoken, the re- 
mains were being removed in the most private 
manner, and in a hearse wholly without adorn- 
ments, and without the customary corps of under- 
takers’ men, to the terminus of the North-West- 


The first movement against them on the} truck, and at nine o'clock proceeded toward 
Drayton Manor, in Staffordshire. 


station had been concealed from the inhabitants 
of that town, and it had been arranged that it 
should be about midnight, in order to prevent 
any demonstration ; but says a letter from that 
place: 


take every Opportunity of showing their respect for 


o'clock to the station, to await the arrival of the train, 
where they stated they would remain till day-light if 
necessary, rather than not be present when it reached 
Tamworth. 


tude took off their hats, and many were affected even 
to tears. They also accompanied the procession to 
the town of ‘Tamworth, and many of them went all} | 
the way to Drayton Manor, a distance of two and aj U 
half miles. 
country residence about one o'clock.” 


induced by the sudden and painful death of the 
departed statesman, and every day since has ex- 
hibited some new evidence of the strength of the 
general sentiment. 
city of London has voted an address of condo- 


and dared successfully, to take somewhat from 


? ———— Oe 


iod; gave to that country a 


to 


The 


to 
For many years his 


ranted by Parliament. 

FUNERAL OF SIR R, PEEL. 

The friends of the deceased statesman declined 
It appears that 


xpress injunctions relating to the place and the 


of 


rn Railway. There the hearse was placed on a 


The time of 


he probable arrival of the remains at Tamworth th 


ne 
th 


“ Hundreds of the inhabitants being determined to 


he memory of the deceased, proceeded as early as 10 


On the hearse containing the coffin be- 


ng taken out of the carriage, the congregated multi- gi 


The remains of the deceased reached his | T 
T 
There is little abatement of the grave feeling 


The Common Council of the 


lence to Lady Peel. At Manchester a subscrip- 
tion for an appropriate and worthy memorial, to 
be erected in that locality, has been commenced. 
A penny subscription, to raise a fund for a poor 
man’s monument ta his memory, has been origi- 
nated. Ina letter giving his consent to be one 
of the trustees, Mr. Cobden suggests that the 
closing passage oi sic Robert Peel’s last official 
speech shoul be insc:.bed upon its base. The 
words are very strik.;g and appropriate, and 
show that the speeke: was fully aware of the 
penalty he would have to pay for having dared, 


the rich for the benefit af the poor. Mr. Cobden 
says it will be a melancholy satisfaction to him 
to be associated i, so appropriate a mode of ex- 
pressing the almost universal feeling of sorrow 
at the loss of a great public benefactor; and he 
thus characterizes the minister when exposing 
himself to calumny, and cutting himself off {rom 
his party and from official) life : 
“He knew the immediate penalty he would have to 
pay for the service he was rendering the nation, but 
he relied with prophetic faith upon the fuiure verdict 
of the people. Ja the moment of his greatest trial, 
when delivering the speech which close’ his official 
career, after speaking of the ties of party which he 
had severed forever, of the political friendships he 
had converted into bitter enmities, of the flood-gates 
of calumny he had let loose upon himself—after re- 
counting mournfully, but without repining, the sacri- 
fices he had made, he turned for sympathy and justice 
to the mass of the people, and closed his last speech 
as minister with the following words : 
“*Tt may be that I shall leave « name sometimes 
remembered with expressions of good will in the 
abodes of those whose lot it is to labor, and to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, when 
they shall recruit their exhausted strength with abun- 
dant and untaxed food, the sweeter, because it is no 
longer leavened by a sense of injustice.’” 
It will indeed be a striking fulfillment of the 
aspirations of the departed statesman, to have 
these, his own words, engraved upon a monu- 
ment piled up by the pence of the poor and the 
working-man. Not the least striking expression 
of feeling is that which has emanated from the 
French Assembly. At the opening of the Cham- 
ber, M. Dupin, the recently reélected President, 
spoke to the following effect: 
“At the moment when a neighboring and friendly 
people is deploring the loss which it has just suffered 
of one of its statesmen most deserving of regret, I 
think that it will do honor to the French tribune to 
echo from it in this Assembly the expression of our 
sympathetic regrets, and to manifest our high esteem 
for that eminent orator, who, throughout the course 
of his long and glorious career, has never entertained 
any other feelings but those of justice and benevolence 
for France, nor made use of any other expressions 
than those of courtesy toward her government. 
(Cheers.) Ifthe Assembly deign to approve mypro- 
posal, mention shall be made of it on the proces ver- 

(Unanimous marks of adhesion.) 
It is impossible not to accept an expression of 
this kind as evidence of moral progress, and as 
an indication of the growth of fraternal feeling 
between nations. At the same time an intelli- 
gent Frenchman might well feel acutely on 
remembering that there scarcely remains a public 
man to France who has not made utter shipwreck 
of his reputation. 
While writing, comes intimation that Bury 
Lancashire, the birthplace of the deceased, will 
have a monument, that Liverpool has a similar 
design, and that Leeds desires to embody its 
sentiments in a permanent form, and Oldham, 
Blackburn, and Preston, are named as entertain- 
ing a similar design. The day of the funeral, 
Tuesday, the 9th, called forth marked testimonies 
of respect. In London, most of the places of 
business were partially closed, and the ships on 
the river, from London to the Medway, exhibited 
the tokens of mourning. At Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Wolverhampton, and other large towns, 
business was to a great extent suspended. But 
the most remarkable display of feeling was seen 
in the neighborhood of Tamworth, the borough 
represented by the deceased, and to which he 
was the near neighbor and friend. The funeral 
took place at 2 o'clock. As early as seven in 


classes, im great numbers, and in their Sunday 


whose narrow limits, and by the side of his 
father, who died twenty years. since, were laid 
all that remains of the great practical statesman 
of the age, whose victories have been emphati- 
cally those of peace. 
In the House of Commons last evening, Lord 
J. Russell gntimated that he should on Friday 
move for a committee of the whole house to 
consider of an address to her Majesty, praying 
her to give directions for the erection of a public 
monument in Westminster Abbey to the memory 
of Sir Robert Peel. : 
IRELAND AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Irish Reform bill has been further muti- 
lated in the House of Lords. Next in import- 
ance to thé’ fating or qualification clauses weré 
those relating to the registration, which Was 
made offieial and not 
Perjury, and trickery, and everlasting 


— -~ 


battle for the franchise. “The Lords have voted 
against these clauses. 
less, and of¢e more the courage of the whigs 
wally will be tested. The fact that Ireland will be lost 


remain as they are, may strengthen their resolves. 


mons on the 10th to reverse the former vote, and 


which was to obtain the immediate return to the 
system of Sunday deliveries. 
by 92 votes, and opposed by 233. ‘But Lord John 
Russel! proposed an amendment, which moves in 
the same direction, for “inquiry to be made 
whether the amount of Sunday labor in the Post- 
office might not be resumed without completely 
putting an end to the collection and delivery of 
letters on Sundays.” 

majority of 195 to 112. 


the right of voting to all occupiers of tenements 


majority of 159 to 100. 


on the 6th, sbows @ven a larger surplus than had 
been spoken of: it stands as £621,651. 


munication with the British minisiry respecting 


government, 


made on the Athenian precedent, 
News of this morning, 12th, gives a clear and | ti 
concise account of them, and vindicates the 
American governmeat. 
the test of a severer morality, and who account 
privateering to be one of the worst forms ol 
piracy, would deprecate compensation being 


isters are hot violent enough for monarchs, and 
those who rule them. The Hanoverian minister 
is not Austrian enough, and he is dismissed. The } € 
same work has been done at Wurtemburg, in 
Saxony, Ducal Hesse, and in the Grand Duchy 


of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


journals and political writing, when these are judged 


the morning the country people of the humbler 


attire, drew toward Drayton Park, and hour after 
hour persons of all ranks continued to arrive, and 
at 2 o’clock this solemn and self-constituted pro- 
cession proceeded through torrents of rain to the 
little parish church of Drayton-Bassett, within 


personal, so avoiding the} 











The bill is now worth- 


them, and gained to a tory oligarchy, if things 


SUNDAY POST-OFFICE LABOR. 
An attempt was made in the House of Com- 


pass ah address to the Crown, the object off 


It was sustained 


This was carried by a 


EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 
A motion for leave to bring in a bill for giving 


the annual value of £10, was rejected by a 


THE REVENUE, 


The abstract of revenue accounts, published | » 


AMERICAN CLAIMS ON PORTUGAL. 
The government of Portugal is in actual com- 


e claims of the United States on the Portuguese 
A special envoy has arrived, but 
thing bas transpired, The Tunes disparages 
ese claims, and affects to believe that they are 


The Daily 


Those who would apply 


ven in one of the cases. 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 
The news from the continent of Europe con- 
nues to be of the same gloomy complexion. 
he redction is more and more “ reactionary.” | ti 
he conservative or moderately reactionary min- 


Severe, not to say 
savage, laws against the press everywhere ac- 
company these triumphs of absolutism and the 
Austro-Catholic party—the police being con- 
stituted judge and jury. Thus a letter from 
Hamburg, describing the state of things in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, says: 

“Very severe measures against the newspaper 
press and political literature have just been adopted 
in the Grand Duchy. The police will have charge of 
offenses against the press decrees; four years of im- 
prisonment in a fortress, fines of 8000 francs, priva- 
tion of civil and political rights, are penalties sus- 
pended over writers, printers, editors, and vendors of 


by the police to have a revolutionary tendency.” 


At the same time there can be little dowbt that 
there is an understanding, to a certain extent, 
between Austria and Prussia, and that, the solemn 
protests of the latter notwithstanding, little more 
will be heard of the Erfurt Parliament, or of the 
lesser German, or Prussian Union. The Austrian 
government has been successful in extinguishing 
the liberal press. There are now only two op- 
position journals published in the whole empire. 
The right of association has been taken away 
from the liberal party, but their opponents are 
encouraged to associate and organize. The Ca- 
tholic priests are laboring hard in their avocation ; 
the government is theirs and for them, and they 
proclaim unchecked their hostility to constitu- 
tional ideas. 
An enormous Bastile is being constructed at 
Vienna—a monument of the fight endured by 
the Emperor and the cabal in 1848. The build- 
ing, or rather buildings, will occupy a space of 
thirty-five acres. There will be eight large bar- 
racks, capable of containing an army of 20,000 
men ; also armories, where the whole store of 
arms will be collected, and secured against the 
possibility of getting into the hands of the peo- 
ple. A lofty wall, defended by 85 pieces of 
cannon, is to surround the whole; and by these 
means, “the brittle strength of arms,” the strong 
man of legitimacy hopes to dominate. Mean- 
while, from the Ist of this present month Aus- 
trians are, or were, to possess the advantage of 
trial by jury. 
This Bastile-building government, whose public 
accounts are always falsified, admits a deficiency 
of nearly twenty millions florins on the first 
quarter of the present year. The proposed cita- 
del will cost more than a million sterling. In 
Prussia the band and eye of the government is 
everywhere, and a vigilant parental despotism is 
being constructed. 
The American public will probably hear, 
through the officers of the St. Lawrence U. S. 
frigate, authentic accounts of the state of Sicily, 
from whence that ship has returned to Naples. 
The appearance of Messina, Palermo, and Cat- 
lanea, is described as being truly distressing. 
“The spy and the military patrol,” says a letter 
from Naples, “ are the features which strike the visitor 
-—want of confidence in the merchants—poverty in 
the lower classes—dread of imprisonment felt by all, 
combine to produce so sad an appearance in the cities 
which, but a few months since, were animated with 
gaiety and hope for the future.” 
The discussions on the foreign policy of Eng- 
land have excited even more interest on the con- 
tinent than at home. The foreign courts appeat 
to have been quite overjoyed by the vote of the 
House of Lords, censuring the ministry. It was 
accepted as the capital crowning the column they 
had been enabled to raise on, the ruins of 1848. 
A recent letter from Frankfort, and which bears 
internal evidence of being written by a well in- 


a we * 
for their monstrous measure against the press. " 
The following brief notice ©f a petition 

the measure, ‘presented on Saturday last, ifn 
dicate its character. The petitioners are intel ‘ 
booksellers, stationers, typefounders, and the Te- 
lated frades. They say: 


davred, with thousands of workmen thrown out of 


sideration and rejection of th ject as affe ° 
odicul publications, not political and offers to produce 
proof of its ruinous effects.” 
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works having less than ten sheets of a foot square, 
asserting that it would impose on them a tax of two 
or three hundred per cent., 
amount to a prohibition, and 
voted in anywise to politics, bat works of general 
literature, ed 
of the Assembly. In fixing this standard, the law 
ame virtually interdict the publication of very many 
we 3. 


ich would in effect 
on works notde- ~ 


ueational works, and even the debates 


“ The petition concludes by asking a careful con- 
affects 


M. Victor Hugo delivered a speech against the 


bill, in which the poet-orator surpassed himself. 
The introduction and pressing through such a 
measure as this would seem to confirm the state- (© 


ents.which have been made, to the eflect that 


Changarnier & Co. are laboring to excite insur- 
rection, 


The Budget of 1848, or rather the accounts for 


that year, just made up, exhibita deficieney of 
400 millions of francs. . 


A young man, aged 17, who was observed 


to be loitering near the President’s residence, was 
arrested on Friday last, and confessed that he 
entertained the idea of killing the President. .He 
assigned no political motive, but said “ despera- 


on and misfortune impelled him,” and that he 


had been haunted day and night by the idea. 
His examination led to the conclusion that his 
mind was unsound. 


TOLERATION AND CIVIL EQUALITY UNDER TURKISH 


RULE, ‘ 
Sir Moses Montefiore hasmadea very gratily- 


ing communication to the English press. This 
benevolent Israelite has made more than one 
journey to the East, with a view to the ameliora+ 


on of the condition of bis brethren after the flesh. 


In Damascus particularly, the)Jews have been 
exposed, even within a few years, to cruel per- 
secutions. 


Sir Moses, referring to correspond- 
nce received by him from Damascus, says : 
“My correspondent, whose letter is dated 28th 


May, states that Osman Bey, on his arrival there at 4 
the beginning of the month, after producing the Sul- © 


at A, 


tan’s order for the remodeling of the council (which 
formerly consisted of Moslems exclusively, to the 
number of twelve), proceeded to constitute five Mos- 
lems members of the council, and addressed the note 
in question to the Chief Rabbi, as well as similar notes 
to the local heads of the Catholic and Greek churches, 
desiring each of them to furnish a member from 
among their co-religionists to occupy a seat in the 
new divan. He further informs me that the choice 
of the Jewish community had fallen upon a venerable 
and respected man, Mr. Meir Salaman Farhi, who 
had been a severe sufferer from the calumny and 
persecutions connected with the lamentable of 
1840.” . 


The following document must be allowed to 


be one of the most retharkable public papers of 

the age; considering, too, that a Jew, though 

elected for the city of London, cannot take his 
seat in the House of Commons: 

“ Translation of a note addressed to the Chief Rabbi at 
Damascus by Osman Bey, President of the Muni- 
cipal Council : 

“In obedience to his Majesty’s pleasure relative to 
the reorganization of the municipal councils in sun- 
dry important provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
several res) ccigt!: mombers have already been clect- 
ed with the view to the constitution of the council of 
Damascus. Jt is however necessary that other members 
be also lected from the Christian and Israelite communi- 
ties by the votes of the higher classes and their co-re- 
ligio..ists respectively. 
“The Chief Rabbi is accordingly hereby invited to 
summon the leading members of his community, and 
with their aid and concurrence to elect some person 
of talent and integrity, and depute him to attend the 
council to-morrow for the confirmation of his appoint- 
ment as a member of that body, when he will’ re- 
quired to produce a declaration in attestation of hia 
election under the seals of the said Chief Rabbi and 
of his other constituents. 

“It is therefore notified that you should forthwith 

proceed to such election, and instruct the person who 

may be elected to present himself at the council to- 
morrow. 


“( Signed) “Osman Bry, 


“ President of the Council. 
“7 Rajaib, 1266.” 

THE MISSIONARY AND THE STATESMAN, z 

The Baptist Mission in Western Africa bas 
received another, and almost fatal blow, by the 
death ‘of Mr. Newbegin. The intelligence of 
this event was receivell by the committee this 
week, Mr. Newbegin was the only surviving 
missionary @t that important station, His health 
had failed, and he was proceeding by sea from 
Calabar to Clarence, in the hope of gaining 
strength. He was accompanied by Mrs, New- 
begin. The sick missionary grew worse, and 
died on the voyage; as did a fellow-laborer a 
few months since. 
with crushing weight upon his partner, and de- 
prived her of her reason, The readers of The 
Independent will not fail to be struck with the 
very close resemblance of the case to that given 
in No. VII of the very interesting letters from” 
Hayti, in which the death of Mr, Cushman, and 
the deep ailliction of his widow, is narrated. 
It would be wrong to say,“ the righteous per- 
ish, and no man layeth it fo heart ;” but itds im- 
possible not to be struck by the broad contrast 
between the world-wide lamentationsthe fune- 
real eloquence of senates, and of a myriad- 
tongued press, when one of this world’s great 
ones is removed from the stage of his life—a life 
in and of this ignorant present time—and the 
silence and indifference, the positive ignorance 
which prevails when some who have been living 
for God and his Christ, and for their generation. 
and generations to come, ate called to their re- 
ward, and raised to shine forever as sta¥e in the 
firmament of highest heaven. AGRICOLA, 


Ps 
An Interesting Narrative, 





formed person, very ably sketches “the situa- 
tion.”’ 
This day, the 11th, the Prussian troops are to 
be withdrawn from the Duchies, in virtue of the 
treaty between Germany proper and Denmark. 
By this treaty Holstein is in some measure taken 
out of the hands of Denmark. Its fate will be 
det®rmined.by the German powers, but it is to be 
feaxed that no stipulations have been made for 
the sister Duchy, and that the dogs of war will 
be let loose—Russia being at the back of the 
Danes. This decision will, there is no doubt, 
deeply wound the national spirit of the Germans. 

The proceedings of the French government, 


to Englishmen, Every form of liberty seems in 
process of destruction ; liberty of the press, of 
speech, of association, every guarantee for good 
government is being destroyed, and the resolu- 
tion of the Republic insulted by the ministers of 
the President and the PRe@sident of the Chamber. 
On Monday last M. Dupin signalized his reélec- 
tion by afresh and outrageous violation of the 
decorum and impartiality which should charac- 
terize his office. He permitted Rouher, who has 


tion as a minister, to deery the Republic¢and free 
order, the partisan President not only refused to 


-traitor, but hounded on the 
. It seems that the most 












struggles 
se ala 


in courts, and the disf 


and of the majority in the Assembly, are almost 
incredible, and certainly quite incomprehensible 


institutions, and when Girardin called him to! 


of the effect of the disfran- 
the mark. Theexpunging 
ing on, is found to reduce the 


Our readers have already been apprised that 
an Arctic expedition, intended to séarch for the 
missing Sir John Franklin, has been fitted out 
by the munificence of Mr, Grinnell, a NewYork 
merchant, and has startedmnder auspices of the 
general government ; whieh, by authority of 
Congresa, has consented that the ®fficers of our 
navy shall lead the daring enterprise. Among 
these officers we observe the name of Surgeon 
Elisha K. Kane, son of Hon, John Ki Kane, of 
this city, who volumteered for the service, and 
is now, principal surgeon of the expedition, »We 
saw announcement of his name among the 
officers with surprise. He has long been suffer-. 
ing from @ combination of infirmities, the result 
of a series of adventures such as few men livi 
have undergone, and such as still fewer w 
voluntarily embark in out of pure lowe of danger, 
find the spirit of seeing the wondef®and the 
culiarities of other parts of the globe. 

enjoyed the acquaintance of this brave young 
man, we are able to state what follows of tis 
career, even if we should use that 


communicated to us in semti-confidential in 5 








No American of his has seen so much 
of the perils of the world, or of ‘orld itself. 
He was surgeon of the rican legation to 
China, and on his way to the celestial he 
spent some weeks the 
orange groves of B @ month in 


crept from insignificance into disgraceful eleva- | 5™ 


was the man to descend into 
<= seo bah greler the two 

r er bri ya rope 
tied round Wis middle, and brought back a bot- 





tle fall of its sulphur waters, b off his 

pate ans 
ie ta whic 

he pasta to India as i of ae 

Dremendha! Dagore, and was palanquined for 


This grievous calamity fell” — 
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Land Abyssinia, crossing 
the basis of Jupite: 


or weeks, With Professor Lepsius and hi- 
Wrecked again while passing down 
ounded in an encounter near 
hed across to Greece, and tra- 
scene of classic interest, climbing 
rene Spring, and sleeping on the 
arathon. He oe That by Itely, 
ngland, only to rest a few we ks, 


to the 


puts his silver and gold in the place of God. 
But this idolatry is yet more mean and more de- 
basing to the soul than the former. There is 
ven something noble in the homage which the 
rude mind renders to the powers of nature; to 
‘he sun whose smile gladdens the face of the 
earth, and whose heat nourishes all vegetable 
and animal life ; to the moon and stars that shoot 
their silver rays athwart the gloom of night, as 
though the eyes of celestial guardians beamed 
lovingly upon us; to the clouds that fertilize the 


~~ ’ 
velo cruise on the coast of Africa. Renews valleys with their gentle but copious streams: 


fe some acquaintances which had been 


formed in Brazil, he was allowed to inspect the 


Ti. machinery of the slave trade, and to pas+ 
into the interior, under the firman of Desouza. 
the great intermediary between the chiefs of the 
cpregeking districts and the Brazilian carrier. 
The coast fever was his pay for tbis trip, and 
sent home by Diasinokess Read, an ifva 

tfectly patched up from the effects of 

mation, he volunteered for service with 

the tin Mexico, and was ordered, with dis- 
patches, on a dare devil race, through the coun- 
try our troops had left, to overtake Gen. Scott. 


Availing bimself, at Perote, of a miscreant escor! 
- of jail birds, that Gen. Worth had empioyed as a 
“ spy company, he got into a series of fights, in the 
Jast of which he received the swords of Gen. 
Gaona and Gen. Torrejon, and had his horse 


killed under him, and was himself desperately 
wounded, while protecting the lives of his priso 
ners against his own men. 


countering now. 


Altogether his history is eventful and thrilling 
for so Yawig a man, and induces us cordially to 
hope that he may return from his last adventure 
with new honors and a restored constitution. 


Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, 


+ Che Iudependent. 


é Since then he has 
been cruising, and practising hydrography on 
the coast survey, up to the moment of receiving 
his telegraphic dispatch, accepting his urgent 
roffer of services for the Arctic expedition. “He 
the rice fever in the Canton river, the plague 

4 Egypt, the yellow fever at Rio, the congestive 
Puebla, and the African fever on the coast. 
“These, and wounds, and an organic disease of the 
heart, which he has had from boyhood, have 
been his preparations for the hazards he is en- 


to the thuader that crashes through the sky and 
makes the mountains tremble; in the homage 
rendered by the rude mind to these material for- 
ces and agencies, there is something of the moral 
sublime, albeit it falls far below the sublimity of 
worship rendered to Him who is a Spirit; and 
who controls all these forces by the word of his 
power. But when turning from these powers of 
nature which evermore speak to us of the Invis- 
ible and the Eternal, man. makes to himself an 
image of wood or stone, or silver or gold, to 
represent his God, we feel that he has fallen far 
below himself when he was wont to turn to the 
east and worship the rising sun, or to” offer 
prayers and insense to the thunder-god whose 
voice shook the heavens. Still lower in the 
scale does he fall, who without even shaping the 
silver or gold into the form of a god, and conse- 
crating it as a visible help to his conception of 
the Deity, makes the possession of the meta! 
itself his highest good, the silver and the gold— 
the ore and the dust—his God. There is some- 
thing*in this hankering after wealth, which 
though less gross and less material in its outward 
manifestations than the idolatries of the ‘teathen, 
is even more degrading. 

The love of knowledge, the love of friends, 
the love of beauty, of distinction, of power, 
may supplant the love of God; but no passion 
so utterly excludes God from the thoughts and 
the affections, or renders the mind so sordid and 
groveling, as covetousness—the accursed love of 
gold. We see it in its basest form in the miser 
who has come to associate with the metal itself 
all the interest and the value which belongs to it 
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as a means of procuring enjoyment, who for this 
has severed every natural tie and canceled his 





LETTER PROM DR. HALL, OF NORWALK. 


—— + 


We have received from Rev. Dr. Hall bis | "elax. 
promised communication concerning his speech 
before the General Association of Connecticut, and 
Its length—filling 
an entire page—and some private circumstances 
connected with the Editors, have caused a week’s 
[t will appear 
in our next—the greater part of it being already 


shall publish it next week. 


postponement of its appearance. 
in type. 


IDOLATRY OF MAMMON. 


“The most powerful temptation which Christians 


of this age have to encounter, the most powerfu 


antagonism to the Christian church in the work 


of evangelizing the nations is the love of money 


Mammon is the great rival of the Lord God in the 


affections and devotion of men. It was so wher 
Christ was on earth, and Christ foresaw that i 
would be so till the end of time. When aske 
to divide an inheritance between two rival claim 


ants, he took occasion to admonish his disciples 
to “Take heed and beware of covetousness,”— 


that subtle spirit.of evil which infests al! social re 
lations and al! business transactions. But neve 


was there such @ Mammonized age as this with 
The intensely com- 
mercial spirit of the times,especially in this country 
where wealth is the basis of factitious social dis- 
tinctions, and most of all in this metropolis of com- 


all its benevolent activities. 


merce, infects the great body of Christian professor 


with the desire of acquisition, and begets a spirit of 
grasping and of hoarding which is the essence o} 
We fear lest our churches should 
become so deeply infected with this spirit as to 
call for some signal rebuke of Providence; fo: 
we are sure that before the church shall be puri- 
fied, before it shall answer the ends of its exist- 
ence and preservation, before it shall fulfill its 
great commission, it must purge itself of covet- 


covetousness. 


ousness as it has purged itself of intemperane 
and other vices. 
ousness, so often and so sternly reprobated in th 


its true heinousness. 


church discipline. It is a heart-sin and may b 


hidden from the world, even under a cloak of 
It is so common and familiar and exists 
in so many forms and degrees, and among 80 man} 


charity. 


classes, that it is not felt to be an enormous 
eritme. But so it is represented in the Word of 
‘God. 


"Phe sin of covetousness is elassed in the Bibl 
with idolatry, drunkenness, licentiousness, an 
the’ Vilest crimes. 


the Lerdabhorreth.” (Ps. 10: 3). 
iquity of his covetousness was I wroth, and smot 
him,” (Ts, 57: 17.) “Beware of covetousness, 


said Christ; “take heed, and beware of cove- 


tousness; for a man’s life consisteth not in th 


and deceit.” 


mitted into the kingdom of heaven. 
I have written to you,” says Paul to the Corin 


» thians, “not to keep company, if any man that is 
called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or 


an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an ex 


torfioner; with such an one, no not to eat.” 
“Neither fornicators, nor idolatore, nor adulter- 
ers, northieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
~~ revilers, hor extortioners, shall inherit the king- 
dom of God.” “But fornication and all unclean- 
ness, or covetowsness, let it not be once named 
among you a8 becometh saints.” ‘No covetous 
man, who is an tdolater hath any inheritance in 


the kingdom of Christ and of God.” 


The classifying of covetousness with the most 
henious crimes is not arbitrary, but this sin has a 
close affinity with the worst crimes of which 
It is a sin of perhaps more in- 

herent meanness than any other. The meanness 
of the covetous spirit is seen in the objects upon 

which it is expended. These are perishable in 
their nature, unsatisfying, and altogether unwor- 


men are guilty. 


thy to hold the chief place in the affections of an 
intelligent and immortal being. Most commonly 
these a. are riches or possessions, or some 
other posed earthly good. . Occasionally, in- 
deed, the term covet is applied to a strong desire 
for objects in themselves good and valuable, and 
which may be lawfully possessed. Thus Paul 
exhorts the Corinthian Christians to covet ear 
nestly the best gifts—to desire the higher endow- 
ments of the Holy Spirit. But usually the word 
is used in @ bad sense to denote an inordinate 
desire of _Wwealth—in money or goodsand js 
synonymous with) avarice—that greed of gain 
which “ sheds @ blasting influence over the finest 
affections and sweetest comforts of mankind.” 
In its debasing effects upon the mind, covetous- 
ness is aptly compared to idolatry. “Mortify 
therefore,” saith the / e, “ mortify your mem- 
bers which are spo m the earth; fornication, un- 
cleanness, inordinate affection, evil coneupi- 
scence, and covetousness which is adolatry.” Job 
classed these sins together when he said, “If | 
have made gold my hope, or have said to the 
fine gold, thou art my confidence; if I rejoiced 
because my wealth was great, and because my 
hand had much ; if | beheld the sun whe 
it shined or the moon walking im brightness, and. 
my heart hath been seeretly edlieed, or my mouth 
hath kissed my hand, this also were an iniqu 
to be punished by the judge, for I should have 
denied the God that isabove.” Here the making 
of wealth our portion—the looking to gold as our 
confidence and our hope is put upon a Jevel with 
the worship of the sun and moon, as equally a 
denial of the God that is above.” He who wor- 


We fear that the SIN of covet- 


“The wicked boasteth of 
his heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous whom 
“For the in- 


very humanity and who clings to his hoarded 
treasure with a grasp that death itself can hardly 
But every covetous man partakes more 
or less of the spirit of the miser; the same alchy- 
my which separates the metal from the ore, which 
transmutes wares, merchandize, lands, bones, 
sinews and affections,—everything into the cov- 
eted gold, seems to turn the fleshy tablet within 
to adamant, on which no genial sentiment, no 
noble aspiration, no tender affection, no holy 
thought can ever be inscribed. Of such an idol- 
atry of Mammon, let every disciple of Christ 
“take heed.” 


——eo—— 


THE PURITAN RECODER. 


The Editors of the above-named print, in their 
‘ast issue, state that they had determined to make 
no reply to our call for specifications under thei: 
| general allegation of unsoundness in the faith 
' | against the ministers and churches of our orde: 
! | inthis vicinity,—but that a correspondent having 
- | ‘urnished them with some facts in his knowledge 
they open their columns to the proclamation ot 
hem. The “ facts” consist of a charge against 
-| The Independent, that it has sustained and apolo- 
'| sized for the views of Dr. Bushnell; and oi 


respondent to the Hartford Ccurcnt (published in 
February last,) in which it was said that Rev. H. 


*} lerstood by him to be taught by the Westminste: 
livines, and “by some wtra champions in ou: 
own land.” 
heads of this ‘ Evidence.’ 


Independent -— 


©} churches in New York and Brooklyn. 


of Dr. Busbnel), or that its editors hold them 


e 


y 


e 


future, if occasion is presented—to ‘mperfect or 


€ | personally hostile criticisms upon Dr. Bushnell ; 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 


(Luke, 12: 15.) The heathen are represented by 
Paul in his epistle to the Romans as “ being filled 
with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness, envy, murder, strife 
A covetous man is unfit for mem- 
bership in a Christian church and shall not be ad- 
“But now 


they have not heen ashamed to acknowledge 


sought, so far as in them lay, to secure for him 
a fair hearing and an orderly examination. They 
have taken, so far as they are now advised, 
precisely the ground of the Hartford Central 


eral Association of the State. And with the recent 
~} results of the latter body, they have expressed 


faction. 

-| All this may easily pass for heresy at Lynn, 
and in certain other cognate quarters. We are 
not especially surprised that it should do so. 


land—while it may not impossibly be thought 


the clamor of his adversaries—it will not be 
deemed even constructive Heresy. 

We pass then to consider the alleged error of 
Mr. Beecher; whom, with an easy valor, in his 


correspondent have selected for their attack. Oj 
this we have to say— 

1. That if the Sermon had been correctly re- 
ported by the unknown writer, it would have 
represented the opinion of but one man, out of 
ten. It would not represent his opinion, so muci 
as his characteristically strong expression, in the 
heat of extemporaneous remark, aad when hi- 
whole soul was inflamed with the desire to 
bring men to repentance, and to make them feel 
that God bad no purpose of unconditional repro- 
hation against them, that would forbid their re- 
pentance, or compel them to be lost in spite of it. 
Even if, in earnestly chasing the excusing sin- 
ner from this familiar hiding place, he had swept 
out too broadly in his language, and had fallen into 
error, it would as so prompted and uttered bave 
been almost venial. But— 

2. The Sermon is not correctly reported. Only 
a rapid sketch is given, in the compass of two or 
three newspaper squares, of a Sermon more 
than an hour and a quarter in length. And it 
18 evident, on the first glance at it, that it reports 
but a few striking illustrations, and energetic, 
explosive remarks; a d overlooks altogether the 
lights and shades, the analyses and discrimina- 
tions, and explanatory remarks*with which these 
were accompanied. We cannot be confident even 
that the drift of the Sermon is rightly presented : 
for it seems not to have been preached primarily 
upon “ Election” at all, but upon the doetrine of 
the Atonement; and the sketch of it fo have been 
written by one, who did not like the doctrine of 
Election any better than he wished Mr. B. to be 
thought to like it. In the dbsence of our brother, 





iY | we feel authorized to say for him that he would | that 


altogether repudiate this statement of his views,os 
anything like an ite or a correct exhibit of 
them. s 
3. If Mr. Beecher were shown to 
point from his and 


on this 





<n extract from the letter of an anonymous cor- 


W. Beecher, in a then recent Sermon, had taken 
ground against the doctrine of Election, as un- 


We have a few words to say on both 
To speak first of The 


1. If it were tenfold worse than its enemies 
would make it appear, it is not the exponent of 
any body of churches, or any circle of ministers. 
{t speaks simply the personal judgment of it- 
editors; but two of whom are connected with 


2. It is entirely untrue that The Independent 


€ | bas advocated or has ‘apologized for’ the views 
New Testament, is not regarded by the church in 


It is subtle and intangible, 


They have frequently expressed their decided 
and therefore cannot easily be made a subject of 


dissent from those views, as they are usually 
understood, and are hitherto before the public. 
They have said that they did not know any one 
person who did embrace them, at least in their 
integrity; and that they would make no in pres- 
sion on the Theology of New England. And in 
ihe theological articles of the editors themselves, 
which have embraced at one time or another 
almost every topic in the range of theology—and 
4] by which, hastily and without revision as they 
have often been written, they are entirely willing 
to be judged—there is nothing, so far as they are 
aware, that has been objected to as teaching 
€ | views at variance with the Truth. At the same 
time, they have objected—as they will object in 


their regard for his Christian character; and have 


Association, as practically endorsed by the Gen- 


already their entire agreement and cordial satis- 


But among the Christians and churches of our 


too liberal to Dr. Bushnell, or too careless of 


present European absence, the Puritan and its 











egular certificates, Mr. 
Beecher so recently came to us? How should we 
he further implicated than Drs, Hewit, Hum- 
phrey, Cheever, E. Beecher, and the others well 
known for their New England standing, who 
solemnly installed him over his present people, 
not thee years since? installed him after a pro- 
tracted examination, not at-arm’s length but face 
toface. 

Finally :—It is a very significant and noticea- 
ble fact in this matter that evén this evidence 
what it has called our unsgundness of faith—pal- 
(ry, patche |, miserable as it is, gotten at second- 
hand, and insignificant at that—was not before 
the editors of the Puritan, when they made their 
sweeping and indecent i d It is a mere 
fetch, to cover a retreat which they know to be 
ignominious. It is a hutch at anything, to jus- 
tily their slander. We bave no hesitation there- 
fore in branding their original statement as in- 
tentionally false and mischievous ; the dictate of a 
covetous malice which in this instance has over- 
reached itself. And we are only sorry that the 
orthodox name has to bear the reproach of so 
mean a wickedness. 


——ee 


NEWSPAPERS BELOW COST. 





The Vermont Chronicle seems to be displeased 
at some remarks which we made not long since 
in reply to complaints from that journal and the 
Hartford Religious Herald about selling religious 
newspapers at a price below their cost. The 
Herald had spoken of The Independent as pub- 
lished on that principle; and had fortified some 
of its opinions by a quotation from the Chronicle. 
Our remarks in reply were certainly conceived 
and expressed in the kindest temper. We dis- 
tinctly denied that The Independent is published 
at a price below cost in any legitimate sense of 
the word cost. We showed the difference be- 
tween the cost of a newspaper published for a 
large circulation, and that of a newspaper which 
is published only for comparatively few sub- 
scribers ; and we assured them that the proprie- 
tors of this journal have no idea of publishing it 
at a price which will not in the end remunerate 
them for all the investment of capital which 
they have been thus far making. The Chronicle 
quotes a passage from our argument—a passage 
in which we were endeavoring to show ina good- 
natured way that both that paper and the Herald 
had not properly considered what it is that should 
determine the price of a publication; and then 
adds, in a tone which does not seem to us entirely 
good-natured, “A very gross and palpable mis- 
representation so far as the Chronicle is con- 
cerned.” 

We ask pardon of our brother. Certainly we 
had no intention to misrepresent him, or in any 
way to provokehim. Weesteem him too highly, 
both for old acquaintance’ sake and for his work’s 
sake to entertain any such intention for a mo- 
ment. The Chronicle proceeds as follows : 
“What we said of The Independent was based 
on a statement which we quoted, that that paper 
was published, as a permanent arrangement, on 
the plan that the editors are not to be paid for 
their services. Throwing out the item of edito- 
rial salaries (except, we suppose, that of the 
ffice editor) the proprietors can safely put the 
price lower than if the whole editorial duties 
and responsibilities were to be paid for. The 
statement before us—which we took to be cor- 
rect, but for which we were in no way responsi- 
nle—represented the proprietors of The Inde- 
pendent as having done that. Our su-gestion 
was, that such an arrangement ought not to be 
made—that no paper should be published at a 
iower price than an estimate which includes ful) 
pay for all editorial services will justify. If any 
exception to this rule is allowable, it must be, 
we think, in the ca<+ o/ local interests, impor- 
tant to be served by a newspaper and yet inade- 
quate to sustain the whole expense of one. Such 
vases may exist, and gratuitous editorial labor 
may then be given without injustice to othe: 
parties, inasmuch as the price of such papers will 
still not be put below the common standard of 
-eif-supporting papers. 

“When The Independent shall meet the case, 
as thus staicd, fairly, we may, if not convinced, 
have something more to say. But we beg not to 
be obliged to occupy our columns and trouble our 
readers with re-statements of ilie case and the cor- 
rection of errors about what we have certainly 
stated now, as we did beiore, with sufficient 
clearness and precision.” 


We beg leave to repeat what we thought we 
vad already made sufficiently plain, that the price 
of The Independent is inteuded to be a remane- 
rative price. Let us have subscribers enough, and 
let our subscribers pay the stipulated price at the 
stipulated time, and the establishment will sup- 
port itself, and will repay the proprietors for all 
their previous expenditure. And by “subscri- 
bers enough” in this case we do not mean 50,000, 
or even 20,000; though the proprietors would 
very willingly supply even the highest number. 
A -irculation less than that of some religious 
newspapers published in this city, would more 
than repay all expenditures. 

We will even be more explicit. The proprie- 
tors of The Independent have never asked any- 
body to serve them gratuitously. They pay the 
compositors and the pressmen; they pay the 
papermaker and the Jandlord; they pay the 
publisher and the bookkeeper ; they pay the for- 
eign correspondents, English, Irish, French and 
itinerant ; they pay their regular American cor- 
respondents in the East and in the West; they 
pay the assistant editor, and strange to say, they 
pay the editors. They would be as much ashamed 
to build up the establishment and to enrich them- 
selves by the unpaid labor of the editors, as to 
do the same thing by the unpaid labor of clerks 
or mechanics, or even of errand boys. What 
they pay us is no business of any third party. 

In brief, the proprietors intend to publish a 
valuable newspaper by expending as much capi- 
tal as is necessary to make it valuable. At the 
same time, they intend to publish a low-priced 
newspaper by making its circulation as wide as 
possible. It is no part of their plan to buy up 
loca] journals or to drive them out of the field. 
The local journals, among which there is none 
more worthy of local patronage or universal re- 
spect than the Vermont Chronicle, have their ad- 
vantages and will hold their position. But the 
journals published at a great center of intelli- 
gence and of commerce have other advantages, 
one of which is that they can be published 
in larger editio..s, and can therefore be sold at a 
lower price in proportion to the amount of mat- 
ter which they give to their readers, and the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring the literary aid 
which gives them character. 


+e 


CONSCIENCE AND THE CONSTITOTION—A 
QUESTION. , 


The government of Curut is republican and is 
vested in a President, Senate, and House of Dep- 
aties. It is the most stable and the best ordered 
of all the South American Republics. And yet 
in Chili there is no religious liberty. The Roman 
Catholic religion is the established religion of 
the country, and that not by mere statute law, 
which might be repealed, but by the Constitution 
of the country. The fifth article of the Consti- 
tution declares that the Roman Catholic religion 
~hall be the religion of the State to the exclusion 
of al. others. But the present administration is 
inore liberal than the Constitution and tolerates 
Protestant worship among the foreign residents 
at Valparaiso and other cities, and these foreign- 
ers meet in their chapels every Sabbath for wor- 
ship in violationof the Constitution of the coun- 
try, and by mere sufferance on the part of the 
police. Now the various officers of government 
in Chili are sworn to maintain the Constitution. 
Can they be justified in conniving at the violation 
of the fifth article of that Constitution by al- 
lowing a mode of worship which the Constitu- 
tion expressly forbids? And can Protestants in 
country be justified in violgting the Consti- 
Mtution under which they live? ie 

Or suppose that the fifth article of the Consti- 
tution of 
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whoever should worship God in a manner con- 
trary to the itution, and the duty of the 
citizeus generally to carry out that provision of 
the Constitution with alacrity | We know what 
would be the opinion of that Daniel who was 
Secretary of State under Darius, but we should 
be glad to know the opinion of the nder of 
the Constitution of the United Stafes, and of his 
expounder at Andover. 


—— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT POLICE REGU- 
LATIONS. * 


It is a very striking fact connected with the 
lines of shipping between this port and England, 
that of the present masters of vessels trading 
regularly to London almost all were once boys 
in the service, having entered the ships in that 
trade on their first voyage, having remained in 
them, and risen by effort and good conduct t be 
their commanders; while of the ships trading to 
Liverpool scarcely one, we are informed, of the 
whole number of masters entered those ships in 
his youth. They who did so have uniformly, 
almost universally, become dissolute, thriftiess 
and unprincipled men, unfit to be entrusted with 
property and life. They are still on their ships 
as common sailors ; or they long since laid their 
bones in the Potter’s field or the Deep. 

The reason of this appalling difference, as»we 
have been told by one of the most intelligent and 
efficient commandcrs in the trade, is to be found 
simply in the different police regulations at Liv- 
erpool and at London, At the former port nei- 
ther fire nordights are allowed on the ships; 
and of course the sailors must be boarded on 
shore during the stay in port in the winter 
months. They are there exposed continually to 
the thousand-fold seductions that assail the easy 
virtue of Jack the world over; and harlots and 
the cup, the stews and the gambling dens, soon 
waste his substance, deprave his character, and 
doom him to earthly and eternal destruction, In 
London, on the other hand, where no such regu- 
lation exists, the sailors live on board ship while 
in port. They are more temperate and more 
active. They are under the eye of the captain 
and the officers; and neither mind nor body so 
rapidly run to waste. The results of the two 
systems are those we have stated; and they are 
natural results. 

The fact pleaded in justification of the Liver- 
pool regulation, is the necessity of it to the pre- 
servation of the docks, and the shipping and 
merchandise collected in them. The insurance 
offices require it. But surely in the ligut of its 
effects on human character and destiny, common 
humanity, to say not a word of moral principle 
and of Christian philanthropy, demand its repeal. 
We are glad to know that an effort for this end is 
now being made, and that shipping houses of 
great influence and respectability have engaged 
in it heartily. Success attend them. 


——2 


THE EDUCATION AND THE COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 


A strong effort is being made in Boston and 
vicinity to revive the interest of the public in 
the American Education Society. Rev. William 
A. Stearns, of Cambridgeport, has been elected 
its Corresponding Secretary, and should he ac- 
cept the office, will doubtless do much to keep 
the cause in its true position before the public 
mind. But his task will be a difficult though we 
trust not an impracticable one. The causes of 
the decline of the Education Society are too 
numerous, some of them too remote, and others 
too delicate, to be stated here. Suffice it to say 
that the Society lies prostrate under the great 
law of reaction which affects benevolent enter- 
prises as well as politics and trade. Under the 
eloquent advocacy of Cornelius the work of ed- 
ucation was overdone. In a period of general 
revival and of recent zeal for the missionary en- 
terprise at home and abroad, young men pressed 
into the ministry or were urged into it by the in- 
discreetness of pastors and other friends, many 
of whom had not the requisite qualifications for 
the work, The series of mortifying and vexa- 
tious disappointments that followed, did much to 
throw suspicion upon the whole system of char- 
itable education. The year previous to the for- 
mation of the College Society, the number of 
beneficiaries of the American Education Society 
had fallen from its maximum by about 600, and 
this before the adoption of the rule confining the 
appropriations of the society to students already 
entered upon their college or theological course. 
But the great reason of the decline of this cause 
is the decline of revivals in our land. If there 
isa lack of ministers and of missionaries, it is 
not the Education Society or the American 
Board that is in fault; the evil lies with Chris- 
tian parents and particularly churches which 
have failed to nurture their sons in a holy love 
and zeal! for the service of Christ. We hope that 
in some way the important object of assisting in- 
digent students in their preparation for the min- 
istry will be accomplished, though we confess 
that our partiality is for local societies, church 
beneficiaries, and scholarship foundations as 
means for this end, rather than for a general 
society, 

We regret that the report of the Committee of 
the Education Society and the discussion of that 
report at the late meeting in Boston, wore such 
an air of antagonism toward the Society for the 
promotion of Collegiate and Theological Educa- 
tion at the West. Says the Report, 

“The Committee deem it specially their duty 
to state their strong conviction, in respect to one 
of the societies above alluded to,—the Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Ban. 
cation in the West,—that it does by no means oc- 
cupy common ground with the American Educa- 
tion Society. The objects of the two Societies 
are not the same, but are as really distinct and 
dissimilar from each other, as they are from the 
object of the Tract Society, or of the Sabbath 
School Society. The labors and successes of 
one of the two Societies. have no direct tenden- 
cy to supercede the necessity for the other. The 
one exists mainly for the support of instructors ; 
the other for the support of students. The one 
supports instructors who may or may not be 

ious men, and who are all connected with 
estern institutions of learning; the other sup- 
ports students who are all professedly pious, all 
preparing for the Gospel ministry, all needing 
pecuniary aid in orderto become thoroughly ed- 
ucated ministers, and by far the larger propor- 
tion educated in Eastern Colleges and Semina- 
ries. The Society for Western Colleges and 
Seminaries, is for the patronage of education in 
its most general form, and especially for bring- 
ing such an education within the reach of the 
sons of the West. But it provides support only 
for instructors, with a certain amount of aid in 
procuring apparatus and books, and wisely seeks 
by furnishing this support and aid, to sustain 
the more important Western institutions in a 
working condition, until, by a distinct and sepa- 
rate effort,—in concert with the Society, but not 
through its treasury,—the several institutions 
shall have secured for themselves an adequate 
permanent endowment. 

“The Committee freely admit the value of 

such a temporary agency. If successful, it will, 
with God’s blessing, render important assistance 
in giving an enlightened education to the West. 
But its utmost aim is to do for that portion of 
our country, only what has already been done 
for New England. It will give a permanent ex- 
istence to competent seminaries of learning; but 
after thus increasing the actual necessity of 
means for edueating indigent pious youth for 
the ministry, it still leaves those means to be 
provided by other and more appropriate agen- 
cies.” 
In the discussion on the report it was alleged 
that the object of the College Society is too re- 
mote from the ministry to be presented from the 
pulpit on the Sabbath, that it could not appeal to 
the same class of motives as the Education Soci- 
ety, and that it should confine itself to personal 
solicitation. Some of these objections to the 
College Society were urged by gentlemen who in 
their capacity as officers of the America® Board 
are accustomed to plead for the bricks and mor- 
tar, the libraries and a \d the corps of 
instruction of sundry Semix 





the churches. 
From the beginning, the Colleges of our coun- 
try have been mainly Christian. instituti 
founded by Christ and the Chureh. There is no 
collision between the object of the College Soci- 
ety and the object of the Education Society ; the 
one feeds the fountain, the other provides the 
cups to draw from it. The two Secieties should 
work in entire harmony. To confine the College 
Society to private solicitations is to doom it to 
non-existence. That the necessity for its exis- 
tence will be temporary we devoutly hope; but 
that will depend upon the rapidity with which the 
educational wants of the new States at the West 
will be met. But while that work is unaccom- 
plished, let nothing be said or done to lower the 
cause of Christian education, in any aspect, 
in the estimate of the Church. 


MEETINGS FOR BOYS. 


The experiment of holding separate meetings 
on the Sabbath for the instruction and improve- 
ment of the boys of the city, has been attended 
with encouraging success. Meetings of this 
character are noW established in different parts 
of the city, and are quite popular with the news- 
boys and their associates; one of the most in- 
teresting is held in the public school-room in 
E!m-street, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thomas E. Smith. The attendance at this meet- 
ing has sometimes reached 150. Of late, how- 
ever, systematic efforts have been made by Catho- 


‘lies to break up this meeting ; men are stationed 


about the doors of the building and at the cor- 
ners of the adjacent streets to intercept the chil- 
dren of Catholic parents, who notwithstanding 
contrive frequently to dodge their spies and get 
safely into the hall. The Catholic priest of the 
Ward has been remonstrated with, but justifies 
this interference with religious liberty. The end 
is not yet. We see, by the way, that the Free- 
man’s Journal would obey to the full the man- 
date of the Pope, “Have no teachers except 
good Catholics for Catholic children, and do not 
let Catholic children go to schools frequented by 
non-Catholic children.” This is the ground of 
the opposition of Roman Catholics to the Free- 
school Law. 


MYSTERIOUS KNOCKINGS. 


The newspaper-reading public in this country 
have been entertained for many months with 
wonderful stories about certain ‘“ mysterious 
knockings,” at Rochester, Stratford and else- 
where, by means of which it is even said that 
revelations have been obtained from the spirit- 
world, They have been noticed in The Independ- 
ent, especially in connection with the Stratford 
affair. We sufficiently intimated our opinion, 
that the greatest marvel was the calmness with 
which the Irish servant girl was living ina haunted 
house ; and that instead of considering the ques- 
tion how it is done as a matter of the least im- 
portance in the world, we were only anxious to 
have the thing put an end to, for the credit of 
the place and the rescue of the two children, who 
seemed likely to receive lasting injury. And for 
this latter obiect, we indicated a mild medicinal 
treatment as appropriate. Our advice was not 
heeded, and the knockings went on ; and in pro- 
cess of time the Rochester actors removed to this 
city, and were accommodated at one of our large 
hotels, (Barnum’s,) the proprietor of which doubt- 
less found grist brought to his mill for the time by 
the use of his rooms for the exhibition. What parties 
shared the dollar per head received from hundreds 
of astonished visitors, we have not inquired, 
being sure that no dollars of ours were concerned. 
The public wonder was stimulated by reports in 
the Tribune, of revelations extending to bygone 
events, to the abodes of departed spirits, and the 
very thoughts of the living, made in the presence 
of Reverend doctors, and distinguished literati. 
At length our cautious and conservative neigh- 
bor, the New York Observer, felt moved to con- 
tribute its share to the general amazement, by 
publishing a long letter on the subject from Rev. 
Dr. Phelps, of Stratford,—first graciously wiping 
its mouth with the following explanatory para- 
graph in commendation of its own sagacity and 
goodness : 

“Tue Stratrorp Mysteries.—While our con- 
temporaries have amused themselves and their 
readers with accounts of the Jate mysteries at 
Stratford and elsewhere, and with their specula- 
tions on them, the New York Observer has remained 
silent. We have to-day, however, admitted an 
article on the subject from Rev. Dr. Phelps; 
which, whatever opinion the reader may enter- 
tain in regard to it, will, we are sure, from the 
source from which it comes, secure for it a re- 
spectful attention.” 

We have seen no one as yet who could decide 
from the language, whether that paragraph in- 
tended to claim credit for having treated the 
knockings as a humbug, or for not ridiculing 
them as a delusion, or to apologize for past si- 
lence by the earnest commendation it gives o: 
Dr. Phelps’s statements, as deserving from the 
public “a respectful attention.” We incline to 
the opinion that the latter is the true interpreta- 
tion, and that the Observer thinks the occur- 
rences quite mysterious, and probably produced 
by the agency of spirits from the unseen world. 
If it had a settled conviction to the contrary of 
this, surely it would have said so, and thus con- 
tributed its influence to disabuse the public 
mind of this foolish delusion, instead of seeking 
to inflame the excitement by commending the 
statement to “ respectful attention.” 

The letter of Dr. Phelps is dated June 20th, 
and fixes the 19th of March as the time the pro- 
ceedings commenced in his house. He says— 

For the first five or six weeks, no communi- 
cations were made that we could understand; but 
the phenomena consisted in the moving of furni- 
ture in a manner that could not be accounted for. 
Knives, forks, spoons, nails, blocks of wood, &c., 
were thrown in different directions about the 
house. They were seen to move from places 
and in directions which made it certain that no 
visible power existed by which the motion could 
be produced. 

* * * * * * * * 

About,the middle of April, a gentleman who 
was spending the night at my house, proposed to 
try the method of interrogation which had been 
adopted in Western New York, and to our utter 
amazement, a series of responses were returned, 
from which the inference was irresistible that 
they must have been produced by a being which 
possessed intelligence. For several weeks, com- 
munications were made in this way relating al- 
most wholly to a matter in which certain mem- 
bers of the family are anggeass to have an inter- 
est: at the same time the other manifestations 
continued, and very great annoyance was ex- 
perienced, The mode of communication was by 
some persons repeating the alphabet, and the 
letters of the word to be uttered were indicated 
by a rap from some invisible agent. 

* * * * 7 * ~ * 

I have become fully satisfied that no reliance 
whatever is to be placed on these communica- 
tions, either as a source of valuable information, 
onas a means of acquiring truth. I speak of 
what has transpired at my house, and J have the 
fullest confidence, that if it is the work of spirits, 
it is the work of wicked spirits. Indeed, they pro- 
fess to be wicked spirits in a state of torment, 
seeking a mitigation of their torment by redress- 
ing the wrongs of which they were guilty in life. 

eT PRO Ee B® 

I cannot now say to what conclusion future 
developments may lead me; but my present im- 
pression is, that the whole thing, so far as the 
transactions in this place are concerned, is to be 
set down among those devices of Satan by which 
he is promoting his work of destroying souls; 
and my chief object in this communication to the 
public at this time, is to caution all who would 
avoid error, against trusting to these pretended 
revelations.” 

We bave intended to give, in these extracts, all 
the material statements of the communication. 
In doing it, we accord to Dr. Phelps personally 
all the respect pertaining to his past usefulness 
and his eminent standing as a minister of the N. 
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have gathered round the scene, with Andrew 

Jackson Davis, being all intent upon keeping up 

the wonder, by the assurance that it is deserving 

“ the most lattention.” And this appeal 

to respectability has’been used on all occasions, 

to repress anything like a thorough serutiny fn 

the only quarter where*the real agents were 

likely to be found. 

We deny that the pretensions of sth shallow 

trickery are entitled to “respectful attention” at 

all, come from whom they may. It is as certain 

as the laws of nature, which lie at the foundation 

of all our knowledge in this world, that all these 

things are done by human agency. It is the only 

agency of which we have any knowledge or con- 

ception, that is capable of doing it, unless we 

profanely impute it to the miraculous agency of 

our Maker. To suppose that pokers and brushes 

and brickbats can be made to dance about with- 

out hands by the power of disembodied spirits,good 

or bad, is to take leave of common sense, and to 

renounce all the knowledge that depends on the 

fixed relation of cause and effect. And to sup- 

pose that God himself, either by direct interposi- 

tion or by sending or empowering disembodied 

spirits to do it, would set aside the laws of nature 

for the sole object of teasing some children, and 

setting some gossips a-wondering, is adding blas- 

phemy to folly. We know that somebody did it 

—some human person. And if we cannot tell who 

did it, or how it was done, what of that? We 

cannot explain the tricks of Signor Blitz and the 

still more wonderful pranks of the Hindoo jug- 
glers, but our ignorance on this point does not 

weaken our assurance that the laws of nature are 
unbroken. 4 

It is to be noted that there is nothing done which 
does not lie within the ordinary range of human 

agency, andthe only alleged mystery is, that no 
person has been seen to do it, and no person was 
known to be in a position to do it unseen, And 
an article ascribing this wonderment to Satanic 
agency is commended to our “respectful atten- 
tion” by the New York Observer, without a 
word expressive even of doubt as to the reality 
of the miracle ! 

In the inquiries which we caused to be made, 
we observed that no person pretended to have 
seen any of the articles begin to move from their 
place. The Zion’s Herald understood, from a 
Methodist minister now stationed in this city, 
who had spent a few days and nights at Dr. 
Phelps’s house, that he, the said minister, “ saw 
a large iron poker rise up from the hearth, and de- 
scribing a curve over the heads of the company, 
descend on the opposite side of the room,” and 
that he “saw a large stick of wood perform the 
same antic,” and that “ other phenomena occurred 
of a still stranger character.” But a subsequent 
letter from New York to the Western Christian 
Advocate, declares that another Methodist minis- 
terPalso stationed in this city, has also visited 
Stratford, and “ after all his investigations, pro- 
nounces the whole matter a bold and bungling 
imposture, of which he believes the reverend 
doctor is less the victim than the manager.” In 
this last conclusion we by no means concur. The 
letter-writer adds: 

“Perhaps there has seldom been practiced a 
more barefaced imposition, designed expressly to 
fleece the ‘green ones,’ and to put money into the 
pockets of certain well-known parties. It should, 
however, be stated that the minister of whom the 
Heral.: writes disavows any belief in the super- 
natural character of the strange phenomena.ol 
which so much is said.” 

The Rochester ladies have thought proper to 
terminate their “ knockings” in this city. The 
Tribune is laden with discussions of the question 
whether or not the true method of the imposture 
has been discovered. The Stratford wonders 
have ceased. We do not believe that Dr. Phelps 
has intentionally helped to delude the public. 
But we blame him, as the head of the family 
where it occurred, for not putting a stop to it at 
once, by a removal and separation of all the par- 
ties implicated in any way in it. And we blame 
the Observer, the Tribune, and all others who 
have, directly or by just implication, lent the 
sanction of their influence to the atheistic delu- 
sion that there may be a spiritual or supernatural 
agency in the business, or that there can be any- 
thing more than a juggling trick by somebody 
who seeks to make sport or pelf out of popular 
credulity. 
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NE SUTOR, ETC. 


Weare not altogether sure that the gentleman 
who propounded the question, ‘ from what part of 
Horace Prof. Stuart derived this maxim,’ needed 
auch personal illumination on the subject; but 
for the benefit of others whose curiosity has been 
quickeneu by his inquiry, we give the following 
note : 

New Yor, 15th July, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprtors :—In a late number of The 
Independent, some one inquires after the proverb 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 1 think it should be 
referred to Apelles. Pliny in his Natura] Histo- 
ry (>. 35, ch. 10th,) says, that Apelles was ac- 
customed to expose his pictures to criticism 
and to secrete himself behind them in order to 
hear the remarks they elicited. On one occasion 
a shoemaker found fault with a picture because 
he had made too few loops by one in the sandals 
—‘ quod in crepidis un& pauciores intus fecisset 
angas”—and finding on the nextday that Apelles 
had made the correction, he began to feel proud 
of his latent talents and proceeded to criticise the 
leg also. On this, Apelles became indignant, 
and cautioned him—* Ne supra crepidam judica- 
ret”—that he should not judge above the sandal) 
—which, says Pliny, passed into a proverb— 
“quod et in proverbium venit.” Apelles’ caution 
to the shoemaker, ma, possibly without violence 
be extended to other trades and professions. 

R. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, July 30, 1850. 
Messrs Eprrors:—This is a bad week for our 
kind of news, though the penny papers do very 
well with railroad accidents and freshet details. 
The long schoo] vacations commence to-day, and 
all who can go, are hurrying away from the un- 
comfortable heat of our present weather. Some 
of the churches are closed for repairs, and most 
of the city pastors are about commencing their 
usual vacations. The health of our population 
continues in a remarkable degree, the weekly 
bills of mortality remaining very much under the 
usual average. This is to be attributed, beyond 
question, in a great measure, to the abundance of 
pure water, and its use, not only for drinking, 
but for bathing and cleansing the streets. The 
cholera, whose return has been much dreaded, 
gives, as yet, no indication of its presence. The 
Board of Health—-by the hands of Dr. C. Warren 
—yesterday afternoon recommended to the Mayor 
and Aldermen that the quarantine regulations of 
the port, except in the case of emigrant vessels, 
be abolished. They think however that there 
should be proper hospitals for the poor afflicted 


They take the ground that cholera, yellow fever 
and typhus fever are not contagious diseases, 
and recommend as the only needful quarantine 
regulations, that “every vessel which sball here- 
after arrive in the harbor of or, a ~ 
igrant ngers on board, shall be taken to 

ie aeand near Deer Island, and it shall 
be the duty of the resident physician forthwith 
to examine the same, and to order any emigrant 
passengers who may be sick with malignant con- 
diseases, together with their effects, to 
be removed before said vesse! shall be permitted 





with small-pox and imported typhus fever. | ; 
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would seem? that some time’ ago, the 
employed to repair a store in ‘Ann-st, owned by 
Sampel Curtis, Esq., and oceupied by Clement & 

ether oi ent on the partof 

pay 10 per cent. extra “On the cost 
When the bills of the contractors 
were presented, the lessees disputed them, and 
declined to pay the per centage on them, as ex- 
travagant. The bills were then referred to an 
auditor Who cut them down $1000. This did not 
satisfy the contractors, who 6 the 
court of Common Pleas for the full amount, but 
the court decided against them and cut down the 
bills by the same amount. ‘ 
This defeat, acting upon a mind predisposed to 
monomania, is thought to have brought om#in- 
sanity, under the influence of which the fatal 
deed was done. Mr. Dilloway, though worth 
at least $15,000, has been growing gloomy since 
the result, and hagtalked much of the dishonesty 
of juries. Upon an ivory tablet upon his per- 
son, was found written the following, dated 
Thursday afternoon: 
“TI go where the wicked cease from troubling, 
Where the weary are at rest, 
And where juries render honest verdicts.” 

The other death referred to, is that of Mr. 
James D. Hall, one of the assistant assessors of 
the city, who died at his residence, 686 Washing- 
‘ton-street, on the same day, from the effects of a 
dose of corrosive sublimate, administered by a 
careless apothecary, instead of calomel! He be- 
came ill on Sabbath evening; and the family 
physician being called in, prescribed ten grains 
of calomel. The prescription was obtained: at 
a neighboring druggist’s, and taken. Soon after 
taking it, Mr. Hall commenced to vomit violently, 
and thinking there must be some error in the 
dose, sent to the druggist, who, on investigation, 
acknowledged that he had sent corrosive subli- 
mate instead of calomel; but said, if they would 
give the patient plenty of warm water, the poi 
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ceive a check even among the Christians.” 
Mr. Harris writes, March 20th : 


“ At some vil the people fled from the; 
tives who were ick of Cholera, and left Paneer 
burial. One night the assis te 

of the trees, because they 


without 
“a to sleep in the 
could not find any one who would receive them into 


Though thirsty, they dared not go q 
for water, Prince Tear of tigers. Datieg ‘the _ 
Season, I have baptized seventeen, making in qj) 
brat within a year. The native pastors have be 

as many or more.” . P- 


Heart or Dr. Jopsorx.—This vencrable servan: 
has been compelled to leave, April 8th, for the [.), of 
Bourbon. He had become $0 reduced that i: “a 
feared he would die before the@bip left the river. bar 
he rallied and seemed better. Mrs. J. (“Fanny Pop. 
rester,”) writes, April 19th ; pes 

“ Dr. Morton says Mr. J. has had no s ifie dj 

; . qa 
though every vital oryan has in turn ‘partial 
sometimes altogether) refased to perform its offic. H 
spoke particularly of the age action of the Ae 
and lungs; and remarked that the hardships of his 
past life were now made to tell most fearf; > 
failing constitution. He says he remark, 
age stealing over him for some months \y 
red and thought it the result of 

merica. In connection with this he begged 

write to the Wades to: postpone their oan a 
Mr. W.’s neolth poate be fully established ; hy, 7 
su a letter would not reach t) ou 

their embarkation. — 
__‘‘Dr. Morton told me that if Mr. J. had remains 
in this place a little longer, he would have lost al 
chances of life, but that now the probabilities were a 
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would do him no injury. The proper remedies 
were immediately used, but the vomiting con- 
tinued until Mr. Hall’s death, on Thursday. A 
post mortem examination showed that a part of 
the coating of the stomach itself, as well as of 
the passage thereto, had been corroded by the 
poison, leaving no doubt that it was the cause of 
death. An inquest was held yesterday by Coro- 
ner Smith, which, late last evening, rendered the 
following verdict : 

“That the said James D. Hall died at said 
Boston, on the 25th day of July, 1850, at about 
half-past four o'clock, P.M., and that the prob- 
able cause of the death of said Hall, was the 
taking ten grains of corrosive sublimate, care- 
lessly put up by Terence Wakefield, jr., an 
apothecary of said Boston, from a physician's 
prescription for ten grains of calomel.” 

What the legal aspect of this business inay be, 
we cannot say; but if such a criminal and fatal! 
blunder does not richly qualify a man for the 
State’s prison, then the requisites for admission 
to that salutary institution ought immediately to 
be modified to meet the case of such medical 
“ daubers with untempered mortar.” 

Our community have also during the week 
been saddened to hear of the death of Hon. D. 
P. King, at Danvers, and of the venerable and 
excellent Samuel H, Walley, Esq., one of the 
Christian merchants of this city, whose benevo- 
lent worth has made him widely known and 
honored, and who, for a series of years, was one 
of the trustees of Andover Theological Seminary. 

SPHEROIDAL WATER. 

Some very interesting experiments have re- 
cently been reported from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific school in Cambridge, which are similar to 
those abroad, which have excited much astonish- 
ment, and which demonstrate that the hand may 
be dipped with perfect safety into melted lead 
and iron, and those fiery liquids handled with en- 
tire impunity. The explanation is, that the 
moisture of the hand is turned, by the intense 
heat, into water in its spheroidal state, the glo- 
bules of which prevent actual contact between 
the molten metal and the skin. 

BOSTON ABOUT TO BE SPIRITUALLY RAPPED, 

One E. G. Cutter, who has had some experi- 
mental connection with “ biology” and its kin- 
dred spiritualities, recently visited New York for 
the purpose of investigating the engagements, 
predilections and possibilities of the “ mysterious 
knockings” whieh have been for some time past 
assaulting the gold of Gotham. While there, in 
communication with some departed friends, he 
gained a promise that their ghostly company 
would make an excursion to this city. Since 
his return, those defunct worthies have twice 
manifested their presence at his house, and they 
are only waiting for him to secure convenient 
rooms before favoring the gullible ones of Boston 
with all the information upon love, matrimony, 
&c., &c., which they are willing to pay for, at 
the moderate sum of one dollar an interview. 
Quere—Why cannot these spirits be paid “ in 
their own coin,” and be satisfied with a “ Phenix 
bank-bill,” or an old “continental ” shinplaster, 
which, we take it, are the ghosts of departed dol- 
lars? 

GENERAL MATTERS. 

Hon. R. C. Winthrop has been appointed to 
Mr. Webster's place in the Senate, by the Gov- 
ernor and Council. Dr. Webster still remains— 
and is likely to be hung as—* Erving Professor 
of Chemistry in Harvard College.” Prof. Bowen 
has not yet been confirmed as Historian to the 
University. Hungarians, generally, hope he wil! 
not be. Mamron. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Het? WANTED FOR A SassBatu-Scuoo,r.—We 
understand that a Sabbath-school has been in opera- 
tion for a few weeks in a very needy neighborhood, 
around the old Chelsea Temperance Hall, oorner of 
Eighteenth-street and 8th Avenue. Already upward 
of one hundred scholars are enrolled, with a prospect 
of three or four times as many—provided there can be 
found teachers enough of the right stamp to take care 
of them. And for this service there is a loud call for 
volunteers. Good teachers willing to engage in doing 
good, are requested to eome forward. School at 
94 o'clock, A.M., and at 4 o’clock,P.M. In the eve- 
ning, there is preaching at the Hall, at which as many 


his opini about equally balanced. If I could know 
that he were living now, my hopes would be very 
argue: bee it will be 90, so long before I can hear! 

“Twill not attempt to describe m own feelings. 
Those who have suffered will be able to cutiniee a 
some small degree, and to those who have not my 
words would be an empty sound. I can only be 
thankful that we are both in the keeping of a Being 
re poo infinitely, and that we shall ere long 
nd ourselves occupying the places p » 
for us, in that world where— : —— 

“ Sin and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared nu more.” 


With these prospects one cannot be very miserable 
though the heart must needs sometimes be heavy. 

“ For a long time before he was ill, Mr. J. seemed 
daily to grow more spiritual and childlike, so much 
so that even some of the natives remarked the 
change in his preaching: he was all tenderness and 
tears. Since his illness he has been singularly re 
signed. * How sweet to lie, entirely helpless, in the 
hands of God !’ he would often remark. He seemed 
to have a deep sense of the love of Christ, and some 
times, several times a day, would break out with the 
exclamation, ‘Oh, the love of Christ! the love of 
Christ !’” 

Procress in France.—Mr. Willard, of the Amer 
ican Baptist Mission, writes, May 30th, of the bap- 
tism of four at one place, eight at another, &c. Ata 
baptism at Servais, May 12th— 


“The son of one Of the sisters baptized that day, or 
rather in the evening, to avoid scandalizing the rela 
tives of the candidate, said to himself, as he was at 
mass that morning: ‘ The protestants are going to 
baptize shortly; ob, how P hall laugh !'—and he 
laughed thete in the church at the thought. He has 
tened to the water, and arrived as Mr. Foulon was 
reading these words, ‘Oh generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ’ 
He said to himself, ‘John the Baptist certainly did 
not apply this language to those whom he baptized,’ 
and he immediately applied the words to himself 
Soon, instead of laughing, he was weeping. He now 
attends the meetings, and Mr. Foulon has had a con 
versation with him. His poor ndmother says, 
* What a wretched thing! he is going to be a protes- 
tant! he has already left off swearing !’ 

“Tt is already known that this youth’s mother was 
baptized : her husband procured a passport in order 
to abandon her. Like a fearless servant of Christ, 
she addressed him,—‘ I am the servant of Jesus and 
shall ever be; Lam your companion also, and shal! 
ever be. Go where you will, 1 shall follow you’ |; 
seems that this conduct disarmed the wrath of this 
man; perhaps he too is a chosen vessel, We shal! 
=a Pal wonderful in might and in works is our 


Departure or Missionarres.—On Friday last 
a large assembly met on India wharf, Boston, to bid 
farewell to a company of twenty-eight persons, in- 
cluding three natives, sent by the Baptist Board to 
their missions in Farther India, by the ship Washing 
ton. The names are— 


Rev. J. Wade and wife; Rev. E. Kincaid, wife and 
three children; Rev. J. H. Vinton, wife and two 
children; Dr. John Dawson, wife and two children; 
Miss: MeBain, and a boy, named Josiah Tisbury, for 
Maulmain; Rev. M. Bronson, wife and one child; 
Rev. Messrs. William Wend and wife, and 8. M. 
Whitney and wife; Mrs. O. 8. Cutter, Miss M.S 
Shaw, Lacien Hayden, James Trip, and Miss Barbo 
ri (the last three Assamese), for Assam. 


Prayer was offered by Kev. R. Turnbull, of Hart 
ford, and the missionaries were addressed by Rev 
Mr. Burrows, of Philadelphia, together with the sing 
ing of the following hymn, written by a member of 
the departing band : 


Hail! sweetest, dearest tie that binds 
Oar glowing hearts in one ; 

Hail! sacred bope, that tanes our minds 
To harmony divine. 

It is the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given— 


The hope, when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven ; 

We all shall meet in heaven at last, 
We all shall meet in heaven; 

The hope when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven, 


What though the northern wintry blast 
Shall how! around our cot ; 

What though beneath an eastern sun 
Be cast our distant lot; 

Yet still we share the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &c 


From Burmah’s shores, from Afric’s strand, 
From India’s baraing plain, 

From Europe, from Columbia's land, 
We hope to meet gain. 

It is the bope, the blissful hope — 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &< 


No lingering look, no parting sigh, 
Oar future meeting knows; 
There friendship b« ae from every eye, 
And bome immortal grows. 
O, sacred hope, 0, blissfal hop@! 
Which Jesus’ grace bas given, &, 
S1am.—Letters have been received from Doctor 
Bradley, dated at Singapore, May 3d. Prof. Bilsby 
and Doctor Lane, with their families, had sailed some 
weeks before for Bangkok. Doctor Bradley had been 
detained by the temporary illness of his wife. Sbe 





as sixty parents of the children have attended at a 
time. 


had recovered when he wrote, and they were expect- 
ing to leave Singapore if the Course of the mext ter 











Macimatx Bartist Missron—Mr. W. Moore, 
missionary to the Karens, writes under date Feb. 20, 
1850, giving repeated evidences of the terrors and 
distress produced by the ravages of the Cholera. 
Among the incidents of a recent missionary tour was 
the following : vs 

“One old man, of Portuguese descent, who was 
shipwrecked on this coast when & lad, and has since 
lived among the Karens, said he was rejoiced to see 
a teacher come to the village once more. He had 
long and earnestly exhorted bis neighbors to become 
Christians and be baptized, but they would 
to him. All they cared for was arrack 
devil’s customs. His eldest son, three mon 
in following the wicked custom of tattooing, 
much opium to deaden his feelings daring 
fal operation, that he never woke up. “If 
been a good Christian,” said his er, “ he would 
have been living yet.” But alas for the deceitfainess 
of the human heart! With all the old man’s anxiety 
for the salvation of his neighbors, he does not realize 


lieve in Jesus Christ, and as we took our leave he 
gave me a dozen eggs, a fowl, many good wishes and 
an invitation to come again.” 

Notwithstanding the liberal concessions made by 
the Romish priests, in conforming their doctrines and 
ceremonies to Boodhism, the people do not incline to 
change their religion for the Roman. Of the little 
church at Krungpung, he says: 

“ The little band of 
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and one by tetsae quaking the present 
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groun a new permanen 
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days.—Am. Miss. 

Arrican Missiox.—Mr. Brooks in writing from 
Sierra Leone, gives the following information con 
cerning some Baptist chu he found there »— 

“I attended meeting forenoon at a Baptist 
church, and learned from one of the congregation that 
they had never had a missionary ; that their society 
originated in some colored emi ta from America 
that they had two churches and two houses of wor 
ship, and that they greatly needed schools and teach 
ers, of which they were entirely destisute. They 97 
peared to be very ignorant of the doctrines of the 
Scriptures, yet were devoted and anxious to learn 

present a fine field for a good Baptist mission* 
ry; and I really wish there were one here willing '° 
devote himself to their cause. He could establish him 
self here, and get up a school, and sustain It, at a les 
expense than would be needed in any other pai! o! 
Alice. * Whenever I am in Free Town, the Lord 
willing, I shall cast in my lot with them.” 


Krx-wa.—Those who saw the Amistad Africans io 
this country ten years since, and witnessed their 6% 
amination in reading, arithmetic, speaking, &c., ¥'!! 

and interesting youth, then 

<n. Many prayers were 

nd many wishes cherished 

that he would become a Christian, and be a berald of 

ion in hi After his return ° 

i plunged for a while into the heathen! 

customs of that country, but was subsequently com 

verted, and is now a cher of the gospel in co® 
nection with the Mendi Mission. 


Mase Guwenat. Conrenunce.—The Christo” 

i your remark concerning the epp#ret! 

absence Of interruption by business during the re 

gious exercises which occupied the time of the Confer- 
ence, and adds this explanation: 
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Cvitory Cable. 


Tae Burrorr Fawmy; or the Trials of New York 
Seamstresses. By Charles Burdett. New York: 
Baker & Scribner. 1850. we 
Mr. Burdett has bere employed his facile pen and 

his genial philaathropy in’the laudable attempt 

toawaken public interest in bebalf of female- 
who are compelled to earn their scanty livelihood 
by the need|le,against intense competition.and with 
“Meager and uncertain wages. We fear however 
that he has overdone the matter by weaving bis 
facts together in such a way as to make them 

fictions, for he has concentrated all the evils ol 

&@ Class upon a single family whose very charac- 

ter forbius the belief of their professed history 

We have no doubt that such evils as are here 

Aepicted really exist. But the blame does not 


Tie altogether with employers. Work is cheap- 


ened by Competition ; the smart young girl frou. 
the country comes into compeution with the 
Widow and her helpless family, and she in turn 
planted by foreigners who can live much 

¢ sherefore are willing to work cheaper. 

in everything. The dumping of a load 

of coat at our door the other vay gave Us some 
insight into the spirit of competition in city life ;— 
hardly had it touched the pavement when a man 
without basket or shovel came and offered to put 
the coal into the cellar for 25 cents; as he was 
talking another stepped up and implored us to 
give him the job for the sake of his family, ot- 
fering to doit for 18§ or even 124 cents. We 
hirea the first at his own price, aud made the 
second an object of charity. In the course us 
halt an hour, while the man whom we had en- 
gaged bad goue for his shovel, there were four o1 
five Olver applicants for the same job. Thus 

‘laborers in every depariment crowd upon each 
other. 

» dt young females were willing to live in the 
couutry or to live in families as domestics there 
would be jar less sutfermg and far less vice 
among them. But they crowd to the city, they 
love to be independent, to dress well and to en- 
joy the amusewents otf city live, and iu aiming wo 
do this they are olten impoverished and betrayeu 
intosin, They have a periect nght to Jive so 1 
they list, but the constitution of society is not 
to ve held answerable for tbe consequences. Goou 
Sealslresses working in private lamilies can ob- 
tain irom 75 cents tv $1,50 per day, in aduiuion 
to their buard, and have coustant employment ; 
the only ditficuity about obtaluing a good suppor 
in Uiis Capacity is Wat Which pertainp to begin 
Hels Mi auy Dusiness, We Lrouvie O yxelung lutro- 
duced to customers. Ln this assuciauons Jor en- 
ploying the poor may give umely aid. [tis nexi 
lo Mupyssivie lo Ublain American help in lamilies 
alauy price; bul the lavor markel is purielicu 
With poor girls earuing tueic 10 o1 12 shillings a 
Week by the needle, and boarding themselves. 
The remedy is obvious, 

do lar as there is real and unavoidable distress 
aMOUg seaiistiesses we shall advocate any pos- 
Sibie measure for their relief ; and in particulas 
We woul, urge upon all Curistian employers to 
be just to those in their employment, without re- 
gard to market prices. We are confident that 
Providence Woulu smile upon a business so con- 
ducted, The shameless impositions in the cap- 
making business which Mr. Burdett discloses, 
shouid, like mock aucuons, be punished by law. 
We commend the book and the ciass for whom it 
pleads to the sympathies of the public. 


Tue Loeic axnp Urinity or Matuemarics, with 
the best methods of Lostruction, explained and 
illustrated. By Charles Davies, LL.D. New 
York: A. 5S. Barnes & Co.,51 John-sireet, 1850. 

The study of Mathematics we regard as the 
basis of a thorough intellectual training. That 
“College or University which conducts its students 
through the most complete mat!ic«matical course, 
will wumber among its graduates the largest pro- 
portion of able reasoners, of sound and accurate 
scholars, aud of practical men of science. This 
bas been abundantly proved in the history o! 
Yale College and of the Military Academy at 
West Point. The work before us is a defense 
of the study of Mathematics as a means of men- 
tal discipline. It is not a mathematical treatise 
to be used as a text-book, but a philosophicai 
Jisquisition upon mathematical science in its re- 
lations to the development of the powers of rea- 
soning and of analytical investigation, We 
have been much interested both in the plan and 
in the execution of the work, and would recom- 
mend the study of it to the theologian as a dis- 
cipline in close and accurate thinking, and in 
logical method and reasoning. It will be useful 
also to the general scholar and to the practical 
mechanic. We would specially recommend it to 
those who would have nothing taught in ow 
Free Academy and other higher institutions but 
what is directly ‘ practical ;’ nowhere have we 
seen a finer illustration of the connection be- 
tween the abstractiy scientific and the practical. 

The work is divided into three books; the 
first of which treats of Logic, mainly upon the 
basis of Whately ; the second, of Mathematica) 
Science, and the third of the Utility of Mathe- 
matics, 

We cannot close this notice without adverting 
to the beautiful mechanical execution of the 
work. The text is clear, the margin ample, the 
paper stout and white, and the whole air of the 
book is inviting. The publishers seem to have 
aimed at mathematical perfection in typography 

The same house have just issued a JuvENILE 
Puixosopuy, by R. G. Parker, A.M., a book ad- 
mirab!. fitted for the instruction of children in 
the first principles of Philosophy. We have 
read some.of its chapters to certain juveniles o1 
our acquaintance, much to our satisfaction aud 
their delight. 

A Srconp Boox in Greex; containing Syntax, 
with Reading Lessons iv Prose; Prosody and the 
Dialects, with Reading Lessons in Verse, forming 
a sufficient Greek Reader, with a Vocabulary. By 
Jobn M’Clinwock, D. D., late Professor ot Ancient 


Languages in Dickinson College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


The value of Prof. M’Clintock’s Classical Text 
books is well known. The prose selections in 
this volume are from Xenophon’s Anabasis, anu 
the poetical from Homer and Anacreon. There is 
an interesting disquisition on the Homeric dia- 
lect. The notes are tull but are confined chiefly 
to grammatical points. A copious Vocabulary 
gives compieteness to the work. 


Tue American Journat oF SciENCE aND Arts 
Conducted by Professors B. Silliman and B. Siili- 
man, Jr., and James B. Dana. 

Every educated man who would keep posted 
up with regard to scientific discoveries should 
read the Journal of Science. The number for 
July is particularly rich in the department of 
Geology, Those parts of the Journal which are 
appropriated to Scientific and Miscellaneous In- 
telligence and to Bibliography are of great value 
to the general reader... We are surprised how- 
ever to find the Journal holding a non-committa! 
position upon the question of the Unity of the 
Haman Races. Assuredly the venerable and 
respected Senior Editor cannot be in that state 
of uncertainty upon this question which the fol- 
‘lowing paragraph would indicate : 

“On this question, so interesting alike as a 
zoological, ethnologica! and mora! inquiry, every 
inguiring mind will form its own conclusions. 
It is a perfectly fair subject of research, anu 
nothing but the most exclusive and proscriptive 
bigotry can object to its free discussion. It is 
also a question on which fany earnest minds 
seek light, It is intimately connected with the 
whole bistory of our race and cannot be pursued 
without constantly acquiring new facts relative 
to the arts, literature and commerce of the ancient 
nations. The scripture doctrine as generally 
received on this subject is most explicit and full ; 
—that men sincerely desirous of knowing only 
the truth have found difficulty and doubt in inves- 
tigating the subject, isa proof it is less simple 
than many have supposed. Dr. Smyth’s book 
will be read with lively interest by all who are 
int rested in candid discussion, and we wait with 
eagerness the arguments which his celebrated 
antagonist will bring to meet the conclusions of 
the present work.” 


Der Devtscue KixncHenrrReuND.—This bi- 
monthly for July and August, contains able and 
valuable articles on the Apostle Peter, the Greek 
Church in Russia, and the Character of the Ger- 





man Reform movemen the Church in its de- 

from Calvinism and Lutheranism. If 
leisure offers we may translate some parts of the 
lattter article for re-publication in our columns. 
The work is published at Mercersburg, Pa., at 
$2,00 per annum. ‘ 


Gienon’s Rome, with notes by Muman. Vols. 
3 & 4 of this invaluable history have been issued 
from the prompt and teeming press of Harper § 
Brothers. 


Hoxpen’s Dottar Macazine.—The August 
aumber of this cheap and popular Magazine lies 
on our table. With other articles of value, it 
presents a lively sketch of Rev. Thomas P. Huut, 
the sworn enemy of the ‘liquor-seller.’ 

For the Independent. 


PRESENTATION OF TRUTH. 


It seems to us a fact, both in the past, and to 
a greater degree in the present march and achiev- 
ments of intellect, that much of the practical 
benefit of truth in its varied departments is lost, 
tor the want of adaptation to its ob ect. Splen- 
did theories and brilliant mental c nceptions, 
though possessing latently the elements of rise 
and progress, fail for the lack of this fundamen- 
tal principle. 

Not that words of greatest power and extent 
of meaning, or technicalities, are always objec- 
tionable ; but the constant lumbering of weighty 
traths with these, does effectually exclude com- 
mon minds from any benefit therefrom. The ex- 
pansion and elevation of the human intellect are 
among the great purposes of every true moral 
and Christian philosopher and teacher ; but with 
mind in a crude state at the onset, success is 
mpossible, if attempted by mystifying. And 
equally useless in effect is a vague jumbling to- 
gether of ideas and words, to detach which, in a 
practical form, were a mightier triumph than 
severing the Gordian knot; since the former re- 
quires, not strength to cut, but skill to disen- 
iangle. 

Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, has ad- 
inirably illustrated, in the character of the old 
man at the fair, the folly of attempting to im- 
press others with a sense of one’s own profound- 
ness and learning, by the extensive use of bigh- 
flown and foreign words. 

For this article, we wish chiefly to restrict our 
attention to the presentation of biblical truth, 
though the field of investigation is by no means 
bere limited. 

Paul, the prince of apostles, was zealous in his 
day for the clear, convincing dispensation of 
Gospel truth. But not for ignorance of other 
tongues did he advocate simplicity. Hear him: 
“[ thank my God I speak with tongues more 
than ye all: yet in the church [ had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by my 
voice | might teach others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue.” And, “ Let 
all things be done unto edifying.” The truths of 
the Bible are capable of such clear and practical 
explanation and application, that, in its own 
plain language, “the wayfaring man, though a 
tool, need not err therein.” 

But by mistaking unintelligible vagueness and 
towering grandeur of expression for eloquence, 
what multitudes of otherwise scriptural sermons 
fail to reach the hearts of masses, accessible 
only through the medium of Gospel simplicity. 
There is a mode of teaching the doctrines and 
truths of the Word, alike removed from the 
pedantry of tongues and the simplicity of vul- 
garism, and one which the good Spirit has emi- 
nently sealed as its own. Who can doubt that 
many of the almoners of God’s bounty might be 
greatly aided in dividing individual portions of 
truth, by this plain, practical preaching, which 
admits of language of the truest sublimity and 
power, serving to enlighten the understanding 
and convince the heart. 

It is evident, from the manner in which social 
prayer-meetings are usually conducted, that “ re- 
marks” are regarded as a dreaded cross, some- 
times unavoidable. Is not this, in part at least, 
because brethren think they are to declaim truth, 
rather than speak it from the heart to the heart? 
Two brethren may rise with equally glowing 
hearts and zeal for Christ; and while one pre- 
sents some cardinal truth in language intelligible 
and conclusive, the other confuses and contra- 
dicts his own words, and fails entirely of the im- 
pression he would convey. Is it, then, of no 
consequence how we speak? The fear of man 
brings many snares into the prayer-meeting, with 
which the truth is often fettered ; but in the Sab- 
bath-school it is, or may be, free. No institution 
for the promulgation of the Gospel admits .of 
such unembarrassed facilities for the presenta- 
tion of truth in its purest and most practical 
iorms. But while every teacher readily acknow. 
ledges his responsibility to shed light on those 
in error and ignorance, yet if the medium be 
darkness, what shall become of those waiting to 
see? 

It is a matter of the highest moment, that we 
study to adapt truth to the comprehension of 
lifferent minds, over which God has given us in- 
fluence. We have only to consider that there is 
an avenue to every human heart, although it 
may now be filled up with the rubbish of igno- 
rance and delusion ; yet the lucid waters of Di- 
vine truth must flow there, or the soul is /ost. 
We have, as Christians, but to remember this, 
and that we may, with the Spirit’s guidance, find 
that avenue, and our daily influence and common 
intercourse assumes a fearful interest at once. 


Rockville, Ct. July 12th, 1850. M. M. F. 





PRACTICAL. 


Twenty Questions for every Christian. 
BY A MISSIONARY. 


1. Are not six hundred millions of our fellow- 
men ignorant of the gospel ? ° 

2 Are they not in danger of perishing eter- 
nally f r want of it? 

3 Are they not dependent on us, under God, 
to supply them with this gospel ? 

4. Has not the Lord Jesus Christ, who died to 
provide salvation for us and them, directed us to 
convey to them the tidings ? 

5. Should we not be as willing to devote our 
lives to carrying or sending the gospel to those 
who need it, as Christ was to devote his life to 
waking the provision ? 

6. If we refrain from many expenditures 
which fashion and taste plead for, will it cost us 
more than it did him to leave heaven and subject 
himself to contempt and insult and a public exe- 
cution with criminals ? 

7. Does he not wish us to be as benevolent as 
he was himself ? 

8. Does he not then wish us to seek the sal- 
vation of the world more than conformity to 
fashion or even comfort and convenience ? 

9. Do you not commend the conduct of such 
men as Solomon Goodell, Normand Smith and 
David Mack, who have denied themselves great- 
ly and given largely for benevolent objects ? 

10. Does not your sober reason tell you that 
you should imitate the conduct which you com- 
mend ? i 

11. If you do not, and feel reluctant to do it, 
is it the new man or the old that is unwilling @ 

12. Which shall have dominion over you? 

13. Is not the maxim of Howard a sound one ? 
“Our pleasures should be sacrificed to the con- 
veniences of others, our conveniences to their 
necessities, and our necessities to their extremi- 
ues.” 

14. Would it be more painful for you to deny 
yourselves many comforts and conveniences for 
the sake of giving the gospel to the heathen, 
than for them to “have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone ” * 

15. Is not the indulgence of a desire for prop- 
erty, and of pride respecting dress, furniture, &c., 
a chief hinderance to the piety and efficiency of 
Christians in doing good ? 

16. If you do not deny yourself much for the 
sake of giving the gospel to the perishing, can 
you properly invite others to be followers of 
you, even as you are of Christ, in respect to 
your efforts to save men? 

17. Do you not wish to be an exemplary 
Christian, so that you can invite others to follow 
you? 

18. Are you willing that any of the heathen 
should die without the gospel because you do 
not do all you properly can to give it to them? 

_ 19. Would it be-wrong for you to act accord- 
ing to the answers you have returned to these 
eee 

20. Will you act — them * 

our. of Missions, 





All's Well, 


The clouds which rise with thunder slake 
Our thirsty soils with rain ; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 

Our very sins and follies make 
The love of God more plain ; 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks farthest into heaven, 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 

‘The paring sunshine never knew. 

ra. J. G. W. 


Aids to Reflection. 
Trath is as impossible to be soiled by an out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.— Milton. 


_Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to 
him whose whoie employment is to watch its 
flight.—Johnson. 


Neglect nothing to secure your eternal pees 
More than if you had been certified you should 
die within the day; nor mind anything that your 
secular obligations and duties demand of you 
less than if you had been insured to live fifty 
years more——Dr. Cheyne. 


Be sure to mend that in thyself which thou 
observest dost exceedingly displease thee in 
others.-—Bishop Patrick. 


What astonishing beings would we be, could 
we effect all that we wish; or, perhaps, the will 
is not sincere that does not effect its desire.— 
David Scott. 


By his pride itself, the proud man shows that, 
more than any one else, he has need of humility ; 
for while he thinks of himself that he is some- 
thing, he shows by his pride that he is really— 
nothing.—Fichte. 


Visionary Dialogue. 


Scens—The Platform of a Harlem Railroad Car. 
Time—Sunday, July 21, 1850. 
Dramatis Persona—Passenger and Driver. 

Passencer. I should suppose you would want 
to knock off from work to-day, and rest yourself 
from the fatigues of the week. 

Driver. That is a supposition anybody might 
make; the wonder is that some folks can’t act 
on it. 

P. It certainly would be better if the Company 
would employ extra hands to drive on Sunday, 
and let their usual drivers rest. 

D. Nothing would be gained by that; the 
extra hands want rest as well as we; and if any 
one is tc drive, it is much better to give the horses 
to a man who is used to them. The only way to 
give us the day of rest, is to stop the running of the 
cars; but I suppose the Company doesn't feel 
answerable for its drivers, and does not take their 
breaking of the Sabbath into the account of 
profit and loss. For my part, I should like to 
know whom it is charged to, up above. I think 
some of the stockholders would look blue, to find 
themselves made answerable for fifty-two Sun- 
days a year utlerly lost to a dozen drivers a 
Sunday, for twelve years. (Bell rings. Driver 
jumps on the break, pulls in his horses, stops 
them, but immediately starts again.) 

P. You don’t seem to consider that it is abso- 
utely necessary to some persons to have this 
means of getting to church, and joining in social 
worship ¢ 

D. | can’t see how it is necessary for any one 
to take away from me this day, which God ap- 
pointed for my rest and improvement. If they 
can’t get to church without riding, they can stay 
at home ; and really | should suppose that the 
Almighty would be quite as well pleased with 
seeing a body give up going to church, froma 
wish to benefit a poor fellow who has not half 
so many advantages, as with their church wor- 
ship, and listening to fine sermons and beautiful 
prayers and singing. But the fact is, the people 
who have the money, seem to think that Heaven 
was not made for drivers. (Bell rings, &c.) 

P. But suppose that I were a weak, delicate 
woman, very anxious to go to church, on some 
particular occasion; you certainly would have 
no objection to drive me down and back. 

D. Certainly not; and, on the contrary, I would 
like very well to do it, if the horses were not 
ured. But the question is, not what I would like 
to do, but what I ought to do; and what you 
ought toask me todo. [ might be willing 1) do 
a great many things which it were better | should 
not do, and your finding me ready to do them, 
would not give you auy more right to ask them 
of me. (Bell rings, &.) Now I say that 
harnessing up and uiiviiy a railroad car down 
the Bowery on a Sunday morning is a bad thing 
any how, except under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances—which, of course, we are not sup- 
posing now—and if that is so, then I say that no 
delicate woman ought to ask me to do it because 
she wants to go to church for a special reason. 
It isa very special reason for her staying at home, 
that she cannot go without dishonoring the Lord’s 
day, and making me do it, too. Besides, is it 
necessary for any woman to go to a church 
which is so far off that she lus to take a railroad 
to reach it? If you were to stop the cars, people 
would find churches enough near at band, or they 
would find themselves strong enough to reach 
those which they believe necessary for them. 
Women are not often so weak and delicate that 
they can’t go where they want to, even without 
railroads. (Bell rings, &c.) 

P. Well, have you no willingness to help those 
poor people who use this means of getting out of 
town, and taking their families into the fresh 
air, and the beautiful green fields ? 

D. As to that, it certainly is a dreadful thing 
to see the way some folks are worked, from Mon- 
day morning to Saturday night, just like so many 
wheels. ‘ Horses * no—worse than any cattle 
[ ever drove. Itreally is enough to make a man 
ready todo anything for them. But that does 
not prove that it is rigst fcr them to Choose 
Sunday to refresh in, or that their riding out of 
town in this car does refresh them. For I do 
hold that if they require half aday for recreation, 
they can take it out of their Saturdays a great 
deal better than out of their Sundays. (Bell 
rings, &e.) But, over and above that, it is plain 
to my mind that, as a general thing, it is not a 
refreshment to them. Did you ever come in with 
them in one of the afternoon or evening trains, 
and think that they had been refreshed by their 
excursion? They are generally thick-crowded, 
hot, dusty, tired, noisy, impatient, and anxious 
io be home again; that is, the common run of 
them. Some, of course, are a good deal better, 
and others a good deal worse; but, as a general 
thing, they do seem about as little refreshed as 
my horses, after a hard day’s work, (Bell rings. 
&c.) But suppose that everything was as beau- 
tifal and easy in a railroad car as in your own 
parlor, and that there were no crowding, and no 
dust, and po heat, and that everybody was sober, 
and that the children did not cry, it doesn’t fol 
low that that is a necessary way, or the best 
way, of refreshment to such people. ForI know 
that a working-man wants something more than 
the country air and green fiel's to refresh him, 
and that he can get a great deal more rest by 
going to a meeting, and sitting there among his 
friends and his wife's friends—if he has a wife, 
and if he has not, he will find the best one there 
—and hearing the Bible explained, and having 
his resolutions tightened up, and his chances of 
getting to Heaven shown him, so that he may 
come away and feel that he is not any longer a 
mere drudge and laborer all his life, but a man, 
who has an Almighty God watching over him, 
and a Lord Jesus Christ, who died for him, and 
a Heaven before him. [do hold that such thoughts 
rest a man a great deal more than this junketting 
off into the country, and frolicking the whole 
blessed Sunday. (Bell rings, &c.) 

P. You speak so strongly, that I am surprised 
at your being willing to drive on Sundays. 

D. Idrive because you and your likes can’t 
get to church without a railroad, and my children 
depend on my keeping this place for their daily 
bread. 

P. As to the necessity of your driving me to 
church, that need not trouble you, for I am going 
to the post-office. And if you really think it 
wrong, you should not drive on Sunday, even 
though, by obeying your conscience, you should 
lose your place. 

D. Well, sir, when folks as knows what’s 
right as well as you do, will give up riding on 
Sunday, there won’t be so many hindrances in 
the way of poor people’s doing their duty, and 
obeying their conscience. 1am much obliged to 
you for that idea. You step here, do you, sir? 
Whoa! (Exit passenger.) Obey my conscience, 
indeed! I wonder how many people, of the 
hundreds I have carried, obeyed their conscience, 
as they trooped in and out of the car, this live- 
long day !—Christian Inquirer. 


Invite the Stranger to the Sanctuary. 


Among the numerous ways in which Christians 
may do good, that of seeking the acquaintance of 
strangers, to invite them to the sanctuary, is not 
one of the least important. 

When a young man, or woman, visits the city 
from the country, or the country from the city, 
how ready are certain characters to seek their 
company, and invite them anywhere but to scenes 
of purity, or to the sanctuary of God ? 

ho can measure the good that might be done, 
were Christians attentive to invite strangers to 
the sanctuary, to the prayer meeting, or to the 
social citcle pervaded by a healthfal moral in- 
fluence ? . 

The following thought, appropriatesto what 
we have just written, is from Albert Barnes: 
“When outhful Franklin on the Sa 
came up Market street with his loaves of 





who can tell what effect it might have had on the 
religious character of the future cage and philoso- 
her, if some church-going man had taken him 
y the hand, and conducted him to his seat in the 
sanctuary of God ?” 

Reader! whether a dweller in the city or coun- 
try, we beseech you to seek out the stranger. 
Invite him to the house of God. Strive to throw 
around him influences which shall counteract 
those springing from scenes of moral guilt. 
Show yourself Lacodiy. You may win a soul, 
you.may hide a multitude of sins, and place a 
pillar in the church of God. 


Wuat ts your sou. wortH *—Have you ever 
tried to estimate its value + This is a great prob- 
lem, and Christ himself has submitted it to you, 
that you may exercise your thoughts upon it for 
your own profit. How shall we compute the 
value of the soul? All our ordinary modes of 
valuation fail us, You cannot set it over against 
houses or lands, silver or gold. Like the wis- 
dom spoken of in Scripture, “it cannot be valued 
with the gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, 
or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal can- 
not equal it; and the exchange of it shall not be 
for jewels of fine gold.” No, all such methods of 
valuation are rade and superficial, and they fail to 
touch the real pointatissue. The intrinsic worth 
of your soul to you as an iadividual, is to be es- 
timated very much by its capacity on the one 
hand for happiness, and on the other for misery— 
by the blessedness to which it may attain, or the 
despair and gloom to which it may descend ; and 
this, not for a moment, not for a passing day or 
jest but on the scale of an eternal existence. 

{ you lose your soul it will not be by annihila- 
tion. It is in its very nature an eternal possess- 
ion. If you lose, your soul, it will be by its in- 
heriting for its portion forever, despair instead 
of hope—sorrow instead of joy. What then 
is your soul worth? Will you not ponder this 
question, till the great realities which it involves 
open upon your mind? Rest assured, that you 
can yery safely drop some of the petty questions 
which now occupy your thoughts for caim and 
conunued meditauon upon this.—Congregation- 
alist. 

ScripTuRE anD THE Cuuxcu.—The Scripture 
is the sun; the Church is the clock, whose 
hand points us to, and whose dial tells us the 
hours of the day. The sun we know to be sure 
and regularly constant in his motion ; the clock, 
as it may iail out, may go too tast or too slow. 
We are wont to jook at, and listen to the clock, to 
know the time of the day ; but, where we find the 
Variation sensible, to believe the sun against the 
clock, not the clock agaivst the sun. As, then, 
we would condemn him of much folly, that =boula 
profess to trust ihe clock rather than the sun ; 
so We cannot but justly tax the miscredulity ol 
those who will rather trust to the Church than 
to the Scripture.—Brshop Hall. 

Hic Exampte.—Sir Robert Peel, for many 
years, had set an example of using his own leet 
on the Sabbath, to the relief of servants and 
horses. He might be met frequently walking on 
that day with some of the temale members ol 
his famry, mixing freely with the foot-passen- 
gers in their walks, and setting an example of a 
mode of exercise Which doves not involve the 
jabor of others. 


MISUELLANEOUS. 


— 





In the poem entitled “The Year of Sorrow—lIre- 
land in 1849,” are some strains of melancholy sweet- 
ness—for example: 


“Once more the cuckoo’s call I hear, 
I know, in many a glen profound, 
The earliest violets of the year 
Rise up like water from the ground. 


The thorn I know once more is white ; 
And far down many a forest dale, 
The anemones in dubious light 
Are trembling like a bridal veil. 


Ty streams released that singing flow 
From craggy shelf through sylvan glades, 
The pale narcissus well I know, , 
Smiles hour by hour on greener shades. 


The honeyed cowslip tufts once more 
The golden slopes :—with gradual ray 

The primrose stars the rock, and o’er 
The wood-path strews its milky way. 


From ruined huts and holes come forth 
Old men, and look upon the sky ! 

The Power Divine is on the earth ;— 
Give thanks to God before ye die ! 


And ye, O children, worn and weak, 

Who care no more with flowers to play, 
Lean on the grass your cold, thin cheek, 

And those slight hands, and whispering say, 


‘Stern mother of a race unblest— 
In promise kindly, cold in deed ; 
Take back, O Earth, into thy breast, 
The children whom thou wilt not feed.’ ” 


This July number of Blackwood begins a new 
volume, so that this is the most convenient time to 
order the work. 


Anecdote of Hugh L. White. 


The late lamented Judge Hugh L. White, of 
Tennessee, became conspicuous, at a very early 
period of life, as a jurist and a statesman. He 
fixed his permanent home near Knoxville, amid 
the scenes of his youthful sports and the com- 
panions of his boyish days. Rarely hasa young 
man, continuing in his own country and among 
his own kindred, so soon attained such literary 
and political preéminence. From his youth the 
Judge was characterized by profound reverence 
for the ordinances of the Gospel. e was a 
regular attendant at the house of worship. And 
while he was a Presbyterian, that being the 
chureh of his fathers and the church of his 
choice, he was benevolent and generous toward 
other branches of the great Christian family. 
He gave to the Methodist church of Knoxville 
the ground on which their house of worship 
was built; and occasionally he would appear in 
the congregation, and join with them 1n their 
worship. 

Now, in those days, there was a notable Pre- 
siding Elder in that region, called Father Axiey, 
a pious, laboring, uncompromising preacher of 
the Gospel, who considered it his duty to rebuke 
sin wherever it should presume to iift its de- 
formed head within the limits of his district. 
And while Father Axley was a man of respect- 
able talents, undoubted piety and great ministe- 
rial fidelity, he had moreover a spice of humor, 
oddity, and drollery about him that rarely failed 
to impart a characteristic tinge to his perform- 
ances. The consequence was, that amusing 
anecdotes of the sayings and doings of Father 
Axley abounded throughout the country. 

On a certain day, a number of lawyers and 
literary men were together in the town of Knox- 
ville, and the conversation turned on the subject 
of preaching and preachers. One and another 
had expressed his opinion of the performances 
of this and that pulpit orator. At length Judge 
White spoke up: 

“Well, gentlemen, on this subject each man 
is, of course, entitled to his own opinion ; but I 
must confess that Father Axley brought me to 
a sense of my evil deeds—at least a portion of 
them, more effectually than any preacher I ever 
heard.” 

At this every eye and ear was turned; for 
Judge White was known never to speak lightly 
on religious subjects, and moreover he was ha- 
bitually cautious and respectful in his remarks 
concerning religious men. The company now 
expressed the most urgent desire that the Judge 
would give the particulars, and expectation stood 
on tiptoe. 

“| went up,” said the Judge, “one evening to 
the Methodist church. A sermon was preached 
by a clergyman with whom I was not acquaint- 
ed; but Father Axley was inthe pulpit. At the 
close of the sermon he arose and said to the con- 
gregation : ‘I am not going to detain you by giv- 
ing an exhortation. I have risen simply to ad- 
minister a rebuke for improper conduct, which I 
have observed here to-night... This, of course, 
waked up the entire assembly, and the stillness 
was most profound, while Axley stood and 
looked, for two or three seconds, over the con- 
gregation. Then, stretching out his large, long 
arm, and pointing with his finger steadily in one 
direction, ‘ Now, said he, ‘I calculate that those 
two young men who were talking and laughing 
in that corner of the house, while the brother 
was preaching, think that I am going to talk 
about them, Well, it is true that it looks very 
bad, when well-dressed young men, who, you 
would suppose from their appearance, belonged 
to some genteel, respectable family, come to the 
house of God, and instead of reverencing the 
majesty of him that dwelleth therein, or attend- 
ing to the es of his everlasting love, get 
together in one corner of the house (his finger 
all this time pointing steady and straight as the 
aim of a rifleman), and there, through the whole 
solemn service, keep talking, tittering, laughing, 
giggling, thus apnoying the minister, disturbing 
the cong tion, and sinning — God. | 
am sorry for the young men. | sorry for 
their parents. J am sorry they have done so to- 
night. I hope they'll never do so again® But, 
however, that’s not thing that I'm going to 
talk about. It is another matter, and so impor- 
tant that I thoughtit would be wrong to suffer 


the to depart without 
somian! oer Now, eaid be, stretehing bie 


in another direction, 





huge arm, 
ander his arms—a poor, strange, runaway boy-—! ‘perhaps that man, who was asleep on the bench of 
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out there, while the brother fe pecking 
thinks | am going to talk a him. Well, 
must confess it looks very bad for a man to 
come into a worshiping assembly, and, instead 
of taking his seat iike others, and listening toy 
the blessed Gospel, carelessly stretch hi out 
on a bench and go to sleep! It is not only a 
proof of great insensibility with rd to the 
obligations which we owe to our Creator and 
Redeemer, but it shows a want of genteel breed- 4 
ing. It shows that the poor man has been so 
unfortunate in his bringing up, as not to have 
been taught good manners. He doesn’t know 
what is polite and respectful in a worshiping as- 
sembly, among whom he comes to mingle. Iam 
sorry for the poor man. I am sorry for the poor 
family to which he belongs. I am sorry he did 
not know better. I hope he will never do so 
again. But, however, that is not what I am 
going to talk about.’ Thus Father Axley went 
on for some time, ‘ boxing the com ’ and hit- 
ting a number of persons and things that ‘ he 
was not going to talk about,’ and hitting them 
hard, ill the attention and curiosity ef the audi- 
ence were raised to the highest pitch; he finally 
remarked, ‘The thing of which I was going to 
talk is chewing tobacco. Now I do hope, when 
any gentleman comes here to church, who can’t 
keep from chewing tobacco during the hours of 
public worship, that he will just take his hat and 
put it before him, and spit in bis hat. You know 
we are Methodists. You know that our custom 
is to kneel when we pray. Now, any gentleman 
may see in a moment how exceedingly incon- 
venient it must be for a well-dressed Methodist 
lady to be compelled to kneel down in a great 
puddle of tobacco spit !’ 

“ Now,” said Judge White, “at this very time 
I had in my mouth an uncommonly large quid of 
tobacco. Axley’s singular manner and train of 
remark had strongly arrested my attention. 
While he was striking to the right and left, hit- 
ting those ‘things’ that he was not going to talk 
about, my curiosity was roused, and conjecture 
was busy in finding out what he could be aiming 
at. 1 was chewing my huge quid with uncom- 
mon rapidity, and spitting, and looking up at the 
preacher to catch every word and every gesture; 
and when at last he pounced on the tobacco, be- 
hold, there | had a ‘ great puddle’ of tobacco spit! 
[ quietly slipped the quid out of my mouth, and 
dashed it as far as | could under the seats, resol- 
ving never again to be found chewing tobacco in 
a Methodist church.”— Western Sketch Book. 


Ripicute.—I! know of no principle which it is 
of more importance to fix in the minds of young 
people than that of the most determined resist- 
ance to the encroachments of ridicule. Give up 
to the world, and to the ridicule with which the 
world enforces its dominion, every trifling ques- 
tion of manner and appearance‘ it is to toss 
courage and firmness to the winds, to combat with 
the mass upon such subjects as these. But learn 
from the earliest days to insure your principles 
against the perils of ridicule: you can no more 
exercise your reason, if you live in the constant 
dread of laughter, than you can enjoy your life, 
if youare in the constant terror of death. If you 
think it right to differ from the times, and to 
make a stand for any valuable point of morals, 
do it, however rustic, however antiquated, how- 
ever pedantic it may appear ;—do it, not for inso- 
lence, but seriously and grandly,—as a man who 
wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and did 
not wait till it was breathed into him by the 
breath of fashion. Let men call you mean, if 
you know you are just; hypocritical, if you are 
honestly religious; pusillanimous, if you feel 
that you are firm: resistance soon converts un- 
principled wit into sincere respect; and no after- 
time can tear from you those feelings which every 
man carries within him who has made a noble 
and successful exertion in a virtuous cause.— 
Sydney Smith. 


Is Reaping Preacuine ‘—This question has 
been asked by some as if it were a difficult one 
for those ministers to answer who use notes in 
the pulpit. There is one testimony in the dis- 
cussion of this question, which, so far as we 
know, has been generally overlooked on both 
sides of the dispute. Itis that of the apostle 
James, in Acts 15: 21—* For Moses of old time 
hath in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath day.”— 
Watch. and Reflector. 

Kittep sy Licutninc.—“ How many fall as 
sudden, notas safe!” The Southern Presbyterian, 
June 28th, says : 


“A very solemn and affecting providence oc- 
curred at Oglethorpe University, on Wednesday 
morning last. Two of the students, Mr. L. P. 
McCutchen and Mr. P. B. Luce, were on their 
way to their boarding-house to breakfast, when 
a sudden thunder-shower overtook them. The 
lightning struck the umbrella under which they 
were walking, shattered it to atoms, and the fluid 
entering at the top of the cap of Mr. Luce, and 
passing down on his left side, and on the right side 
of the other, killed them both on the spot. 
They were room-mates and members of the 
Freshmen class—both of them lovely, pious and 
promising young men, and candidates for the 
Christian ministry. On returning from their 
morning recitation they had retired to their 
room, as was their daily custom, and united in 
prayer. It was but a few minutes after they had 
risen from their knees, and left their dormitory, 
that the awful calamity occurred. When they 
were found by their fellow-students, they were 
lying side by side on their faces with their arms 
still locked together. ‘“ They were lovely in 
their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” 


Tue Sincce Source or Discorp.—In a nation 
professedly Christian, and with the light and in- 
struction of the nineteenth century centering up- 
on its progress and prospects, it is remarkable 
and painful that the single cause of its discord, 
the thing which is working its ruin and threaten- 
ing its existence, cannot be placed in a position 
where its influence and power shall cease to 
weaken and destroy. We refer to American 
slavery. Aside from this great evil, entailed 
upon us, and blasting our energies, and blight- 
ing our prospects, we might be the happiest, the 
most prosperous and harmonious people on the 
face of the whole earth. Slavery is the cause of 
our discord. For this the brotherhood is alien- 
ated, sections of country are antagonistic to each 
other, and the most bitter and deadly strife is en- 
gendered; and from this one dark central point 
rolls out the threatening storm which perils the 
interests and peace of millions. When will 
Christian, patriotic, and enlightened men meet a 
responsibility which the God of the universe has 
decreed shall sooner or later be met and removed ¢ 


—Buff. Adv. 


FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 





Peace Coneress at Frankrort.—This great 
meeting is now definitely settled. The German 
Senate has given in writing their full authoriza- 
tion for holding the congress, and in the most 
courteous manner co" plied with the application 
made for their permission. An active committee 
is also formed for making the arrangements both 
for the meetings of the congress and the hotel 
accommodation of the delegates and visitors who 
will attend it. Some of the most eminent men 
in Frankfort, including a number of the senate, 
are on the committee, and have engaged to do 
their utmost to secure efficiency to the congress. 
From various parts of Germany and the conti- 
nent adhesions to the congress have been sent 
in, and the interest felt in the undertaking is 
widely spreading. This congress, judging from 
present appearances, will be the most important 
one yet held, and it is to be hoped that England 
will supply, as she has hitherto done, the largest 
amoant of support on an occasion so interesting. 
The sittings of the congress will commence Aug. 
22, and careful arrangements are making to con- 
vey the English delegates and visitors from Lon- 
don on the 19th of Aug. The movement has 
already secured a large amount of attention, and 
the friends of peace throughout the country are 
manifesting a deep interest in the enterprise. 

Revivat Interest in Germany.—The Rev. 
J.G. Oncken, of the American Baptist Mission 
at Hamburg, writes that, during the last year, 
112 converts had been added to the church, and 
that about forty missionaries and colporteurs, 
nearly half a million of tracts and other publica- 
tions, and 22,000 copies of the holy Scriptures, 
had disclosed the untold tale of Christ's love to 
sinners among the millions in Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Hungary, Austria, Holland and 
Switzerland. The churches are becoming or- 
ganized into associations for spreading the gospel, 
and it is recommended to every church to appoint 
brethren to supply every member, each month, 
with a suitable number of tracts for distribution. 
Of the converts added to the church, not a fi 
were convinced of the error of their 
reading tracts thus circulated. 


Baptist Mission 1n West See . 


to staté, that the Committee of the Baptist Mis 
sionary Society have received distressing intelli- 
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_—Thie Board of Trinity Col | 
lege, Dublin, has confe the degree of LL.D. 
on Mr. O'Donovan, the Professor of Irish in the 
Provincial College, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his eminent services and loaraieg., in 
Celtic literature, Mr.O*Donovan is the translator 
of many of the most im ‘ 
of Trish history, which have recently been dis- 
covered and rescued from oblivion. 
Tue Prerace.—Of the present House of Lords, 
which, including the Scotch and Irish represen- 
tative peers, but excluding the bishops, consists 
of about 325 members, there are only 15 whose 
peerages are more than 300 years old; in other 
words, the whole of the British peerage, as it 
existed in the year 155Q, with the exception of 
15 members, has become extinct. And it isto be 
remarked that, of this 15, more than the proper 
proportion consists of Scotch and Irish represen- 
tative peers. A smilar extinction is a com- 
leted in the baronetage. Of the 200 English 
ronets created by James I, only 30 have repre- 
sentatives remaining; all the rest have disap- 
peared. Foreign countries display the operation 
of the same law. 


CHARLATANIsmM.—Dr. F——.,, as soon as he ar- 
rived ina city where he was not known, 
loudly to lament the loss of his dog, which had 
escaped from him on his way to the hotel, and 
he sent the town crier to announce with the roll 
of a drum throughout all the principal streets, 
that Dr. F—— offered a reward of twenty-five 
louis to whoever should bring back his dog. 
The crier took care to add all the academic titles 
of the doctor, and to indicate the hotel where he 
put up. Soon nothing was talked of in the 
town but Dr. F——and his dog. “Do you 
know,” said the gossips, “ that a celebrated phy- 
sician has arrived, and is staying at the Hotel 
—— + he must be famously rich, since he offers 
twenty-five louis reward for his dog.” Thus his 
name passed rapidly from mouth to mouth, and 
from house to house; and although it did not 
bring him the lost dog, which he had never pos- 
sessed, yet it brought him a goodly number of 
patients. 


Exrraorpinary Reverse or Fortune.—A 
private of No. 3 company of the 39th regiment, 
now stationed at Athlone, by the death of an 
uncle in Cuba, has been put in possession of a 
fortune of £50,000, and two estates in the island. 
His name is Marryat—he is only twenty years 
of age.—Belfast paper. 

Jewrne THE Priest.—-The Berlin correspond- 
ent of the Watchman and Reflector sends the 
following story : 

“The following occurrence has made some 
amusement for the Berliners, A few weeks 
since, a woman belonging to the poorer class 
carried an infant to one of the churches for bap- 
tism. Not having money enough for the fee (!) 
the officiating clergyman refused to administer 
the rite, which she entreated in vain. After 
leaving the church, a neighboring woman pre- 
vailed upon her to return, promising to intercede 
in her behalf. This she did, assuring the worthy 
man that the mother was really too poor to pay 
the fee, (something like half a dollar of our 
money,) and praying him, for charity’s sake, to 
perform the ceremony. He refused, however, 
and not in the pleasantest manner. As the 
mother was returning home, crying, a Jew met 
her and inquired into the matter. On learning 
rit, he handed her a gold Frederick’s d'Or, and 
told her to go to the Christian, pay him the fee, 
and have her child baptized, and he would wait 
for the change. She went, and received some 
$4 in exchange, which she gave the benevo- 
lent Jew, who has disappeared. The gold piece 
was counterfeit.” 


Re-Issue OF THE FLonin.—The master of the 


‘}mint has announced that the florin will shortly 


be re-issued with the addition of the words re- 
cognizing the Supreme Being, and the supremacy 
of the Queen in these realms. He has also an- 
nounced a large issue of silver threepences. 
This small coin will greatly facilitate the conve- 
nience of “change.” But it will behove parties 
receiving smal] silver change to be on the look- 
out to avoid receiving threepenny for fourpenny 
pieces. 


Fracrant Opor ror Sick Rooms.—A few 
drops of oil of sandal-wood, which, though not 
in general use, may be easily obtained, when 
dropped on a hot shovel, will diffuse a most 
agreeable balsamic perfume throughout the at- 
mosphere of sick rooms and other confined apart- 
ments. 

RoyaL Curisteninc.—At the baptism of the 
young prince, named “ Arthur William Patrick Al- 
bert,” the following chorale, composed by Prince 
Albert, was performed : 

** In life’s gay morn, ere sprightly youth 
By vice and folly is enslaved, 
O, may the Maker’s glorious name, 
Be on thy infant mind engraved 
So shall no shades of sorrow cloud 
‘The sunshine of thy early days, 
But happiness, in endless round, 
Shall still encompass all thy ways.” 


Cotton rrom Inpia.—Mr. Bright urges the gov- 
ernment of India to exert itself to render the produc- 
tion of cotton cheap, or at least to appoint a commis- 
sion to inquire how this can be done. Sir James 
Hogg replies to this fairest of demands, by asking 
Manchester to purchase dear. This is a mockery 
that, on any subject better understood and command- 
ing more general interest than India, would draw 
down serious reprobation— News. 


The importation of grain of all sorts into England 
during the year 1849 was nearly double that of °48, 
footing up 11,882,900 quarters. This supply, as ap- 
pears from the reports, was derived from the follow- 
ing resources : 

France - - - - 
Prussia - - 
United States 

Russia - 

Hanseatic cities 

Belgiam 

Holland 


742,023 quarters. 
618,634 4 
617,121 
600,375 
498,983 

- 866,092 ” 
308,482 ° 


Frencn Coronization.—A letter from Paris 
states that a company has been formed in France for 
colonizing a large tract of country in the republic of 
Costa Rica, Central A:nerica. The land purchased 
lies on the Golfo Dolce, the best harbor on the Pacific 
coast, and is admirably adapted for all naval and 
commercial purposes, 

Setr-GovernMENT.—In a discourse before the 
college of France, on the Constitution of the United 
States, Professor Laboulaye draws this contrast: 


“In the United States, self-government means the 
right of each man to govern himself; in France, the 
pretension of every man to govern others, or all the 
world. Liberty with us is the extension of the 
agency and control of the State, to everything and 
everybody ; in America it is the restriction of that 
agency and control, within the narrowest limits.” 

Frenca Cuaritizs.—A work has just been pub- 
lished giving an account of the sums derived from 
legacies or donations by different charitable establish- 
ments in France during the 46 years. The total 
amount is 122 millions and a half of francs, without 
including sums not exceeding 3000 francs. 


Socratism.—A French paper says : “In England, 
where there are no professors of Socialism, and no 
persons who demand a forced association, there exists 
fourteen thousand societies for mutual assistance, pos- 
sessing an annual revenue of seventy millions francs, 
and an accumulated capital of one hundred and sixty 
million francs. In France, where Socialism has its 
doctors, its apostles, its journals, and its tribune, there 
are about thirty associations of cooks, not very united, 
and possessing only borrowed sauce-pans and numer- 
ous debts.” 


Iraty.—A correspondent of the Christian Times 
writes from Genoa, Jane 21 : 


“ A tragical occurrence has taken place at Leghorn, 
which gives additional evidence of the awful condition 
of a country that groans under a foreign and military 
tyranny. A young man was walking peacefully with 
a@ woman under his arm in the streets of that town 
As he happened to have a red flower in one of the 
button-holes of his coat, an Austrian officer ap- 
proached the youth, violently snatched and tore the 
flower, and began to insult and ill-treat his unfortu- 
nate victim ; the assailant was about to call some sol- 
diers that they might drag the youth to prison, when | 
-he, fall of wrath, succeeded in collaring the Austrian 
scoundrel, and with the other hand, drawing the offi- 
cer’s sword from the scabbard, he plunged it into the 
body of his adversary, whom he left dying and bleed- 
ing on the spot. The requital was terrible, but it fell 
on the offender after the most barbarous provocation. 
It is gratifying to know that the unfortunate Ttalian 
youth has now reached a place of safety. 

“ We hear from Rome that the miracles of the eye- 
rolling Madonna of Rimini was a priestly trick, pur- 
posely got up to deliver the Pope from the captivity 
of his Gallic patrons, and place him under the protec- 
tion of less fickle friends, such as the Austrians. 

“The Ambassador of the Sublime Porte to the 
Court of Vienna is now at Rome, the Sultan having 
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Impostures.—The Osservatore Romaud, 
; in of Rome, publishes a letter from 
1st, announcing that anoth- 
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have proceeded thither. 
this moment cannot 
therefore, been multiplied in 22 
seven-fuld; and if it should go om at this rate of in- 
crease, in the year 1872 it will amount to 

two millions and a half, which is a 

than that of the old American colonies at 

ration of Independence, and after an existence of 175 
years. Such ee or one-half of it 
would, from n , position and resources, be un- 
conquerable. 

In 1828, the whole exports of Australia am 

only to the paltry sum of £181,000, and in 1845, 
last for which there is a return, they had come 
rag bea or in a ears’ time b been increased 

y about fourteen-fold, a rapi progress to which 
there is no parallel. ce 


Music Teachers’ Institutes 

ND SINGING CONVENTIONS FOR. 1850.—The 
A Boston Musical Convention and Musical Teachers’ 
Institute will be — LA Bim Temple in Bos- 
ton, commencing on , August continu- 
ing through the week. The time will be occupied much 
after the manner of the former Conventions—the morn- 
ing being mostly devoted to Lectures on Teaching and 
Chureh Siasie; the afternoon te Glee Singing, and the 
evening to Chorus performances. The aid of a complete 
Orchestra and of several distinguished professors of 
music is expected, 

{n order to enable <a, ge generally to participate in 
these exercises at a small expense, the price of admis- 
sion is fixed at $2 a ticket, admitting a gentleman and 
a lady. 

Such members of previous classes as design to take a 
part in the exercises are invited to attend. It is parti- 
cularly desired that ladies and gentlemen should be pres- 
ent on the first day. 

Tickets for sale by Tappan, Wurrremore & Mason, 
114 Washington-street, Boston. 

Musical Conventions and Teachers’ [nstitutes will also 
be beld, as usual, at the following places, viz: 

At Syracuse, N.. Y., ing Wed 
4th, and continuing four days. 

At Rochester, N. Y. commencing Tuesday, Sept. 10th, 
and continuing five days. 

At Cleveland, O., commencing Sept. 18th, and con- 
tinuing four days. 

In addition to these places, there are several other 
large towns and cities from which invitations have been 
received, aud at which perhaps similar meetings may be 
held 

The time at these meetings will be occupied in much 
the same manner as at the Boston Convention. They 
will be open to any subject which may be connected wit 
musical education or with Church Music, and everything 
will be done that can be done to promote right views, and 
to awaken an interest in these important subjects. It is 
intended that a large portion of the time shall be spent 
in the actual practice of such ‘Tunes, Chants, Anthems, 
&c., in Chureb Music, and Glees in Secular Music, as 
shall tend to promote correct taste and style of perform- 
ance in these different departments. 

LOWELL MASON, 
GEORGE JAMES WEBB. 
Massachusetts 8. 8. Society. 
C. C, DEAN, Treasurer, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
YHE whole number of the Bound Volumes of the So- 
ciety is above 600, varying in price from 8 cents to 
66 cents 

The Society publish 20 different volumes of Bible 
Question Books, and a large number of Catechisms, for 
infant Schools; also, bave put up four assorted Libra 
ries, in uniform bindings, cloth, gilt backs, and lettered 
aud numbered to correspond with the catalogues which 
go with them. Titles and prices of the Libraries are as 
follows:—THE INFANT'S LIBRARY, 40 volumes, 
$5.50; THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 100 volumes, 
#20; YOU'TH'S LIBRARY, 170 volumes, $40; FAM 
ILY LIBRARY, 25 volumes, $12. 

For sale also by 

M. W. DODD, New York. 

WM. 38. MAKTIEN, Philadelphia, 

ik. H. PEASE, Albany. 

CHAKLES HOSMER, Hartford. 

J.B. PECK, New Haven. 

L. & E. EDWARDS, Norwich. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 

“New York: Past, Present, and Future.” 
By E. Porrer Beupen, A.M. 

Prepared from official sources. Published by Prall, 
Lewis & Co., and forsale by Booksellers throughout the 
United States and the Canadas. The publishers have 
made arrangements by which they have bound, and will 
continue to bind with the above, the 

AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 
a reference work for purchasers, containing the cards of 
merchants and manufacturers in every line of business. 
PRALL, LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 
76 Nassau-street. 


Just Published, 

EPLY TO REMARKS OF REV. MOSES STU- 
AKT on Hon. John Jay, and an examination of his 
Scriptural Exegesis, contained in his reeent pamphiet 
entitled ** Conscience and the Constitution.” By Wil- 
liam Jay. An octavo pamphlet in neat cover. Price 6 

cents. For sale by 
BERFORD & CO., 2 Astor House, or 

85-3t WM. HARNED, 61 John-street. 


THE GOLDEN LYRB, 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHUKCH MUSIC, 
by V. C. Taytor, author of “ Taylor’s Sacred 
Minstrel,” ** Taylor’s Choral Anthems,” ** The Lute,” 
&c., will be published about the 20th ef August next 
Mr. Taylor’s Music, in the language of an experienced 
and competent musician, ‘ is distinguished for fine taste, 
rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to every shade of 
variation in the sentiment of devotional poetry.” This 
book will contain a choice selection of Old Standard 
‘Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel, selections 
from modern authors, and a large number of new tunes, 
fully equal if not superior to any Church Music ever 
published in this country. 
Mr. Taylor is an AMERICAN composer ; will the Amer- 
ican musical public examine and judge of his works ? 
Haw ey, Futter & Co., Publishers. 
Utiga, June, 1550. 

For sale by C. M. SAXTON, 
S3-4t 120 Fulton-street, N. Y. 
BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 
TTP HIS collection embraces portraits of the most dis- 

tinguished men ef this country. The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Polk and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House of 
Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, and many other emivent persons are included in 
this Gallery. The proprietor, being much of his time 
in Washington, has the advantage of adding te these 
portraits any others that may interest the public. This 
establisl ment is one of the most extensive in the world, 
its facilities for the production of portraits by the Da- 
guerrean art being unrivaled. It now occupies two large 
buildings, 205 and 207 Broadway. The operating de- 
partment is arranged in the most scientific manner, and 
directed by persons of acknowledged skill in the profes- 
sien. In the department arranged for copying paintings, 
daguerreotypes, engravings, statuary, &c., the light and 
instruments have been expressly designed for this pur- 
pose It is the aim of the proprietor to render in every 
part of his business that attention which abe pantie are 
entitled to from the patronage he has receive At the 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute for five 
years, the pietures from this establishment reeeived the 
first prize, consisting of a silver medal), the last year the 
first gold inedal ever awarded to Daguerreotypes was bo- 
stowed on the pictures from this Gallery. The portraits 
taxen for the *‘Gallery of Illustrious Americans,” a 
work so favorably received throaghout the United States, 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Strangers and 
citizens will be interested and pleased by devoting an 
hour to the inspection of Brady’s National Gallery, 

Nos. 205 ann 207 Broapway, New Yorn, 
Corner of Fulton-street, 

and Branch Gallery, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City, D 76-lyeow 


Chureh Bells and Town Clocks. 

N experience of more than twenty-five years, has 
A given the subscriber an opportunity of obtaining the 
various combinations of metals, and the heat requisite 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and most 
melodious tones 

Cuvurcn, Factory, and Strampoat Bets, constantly 
on haud, and Pears of any nuwber furnished. Those of 
‘lrivity Church, New York, were completed at this 
Foundry; also the Free Bexis, which are the largest 
ever cast in this country 4 

For several years past, the highest premiums have bern 
awarded by the New York State Fairs and American 
Institute. 

1,031 Bells, averaging 603 Ibs. each, were cast during 
the two past years. 

lapeere Tron Yokes ane ewe: -_ eprings affixed 

o the Clappers, which prolong the soun : P 
; mee Proms and Wheel complete, can be furnished if 


required. , 
HEODOLITES, and all kinds of Leveling and Survey- 


ing Instruments on hand ANDREW MENEELY. 
West Troy, May 22, 1850 ____ eowst 
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~TTNITED STATES 
LIF 8 CB COMPANY, 
af Hi: CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Orrice No. 27 Waut-st. 
GUARANTEE CASH CAPITAL $100,000. 
HIS Company, besides the usual insurances for life 

< or a term of years, and the granting of annuities 
and endowments, issues policies for sums payable at 





future ages to the parties insuring, or in case of death 
before attaining those ages, payable to their representa- 
tives—thas ing provision for relatives or creditors in 
case of death, or for the insured themselves, in the event 
of misfortune, sickness or disability from age, should 
eS survive. és ssh ann 

Yarties insurin m the mu ici in 
the profits of all’ the besiness transacted by he Com 
pany. Persons may, if they prefer, insure at very low 
rates without participating in the profits. 

A tiarried woman may insure the life of her husband, 
which will enure to her sole benefit and that of her 
ar free from all elaims of ory P 

con, ation may insure the life of the eo moet 
and many gratifying instances gre recorded of the happy 
effects which have resulted therefrom. 

The Premiums upon Policies may be peid annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, at the option of the assured 
DIRECTORS. 

John J. Cisco 


Frederick Sheldon, . 
Charles E. Bill, 


Josiah Rich, 
James Suydam, 
James Marsh, 
Thomas ©. Doremus, 
Isaac A. Storm, 
James 3S. Polhemus, 
Luther Bradish, 
Charles M. Connolly, 
B. F. Wheelwright, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 
Tebahie. Lows 

. Luqueer, - BD. 
Washington K. Vermilye, Jacob Harsen, 


ae Elisha Kiggs. 
FREDERICK SHELDON, President 
JOHN A STEWART, Actuary, 


J. Eavie, Jr., Secretary. 
Scott 
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PIANO-FORTEs. 
CTURED BY 
GILBERT & CO., 
— 400 Nesimeemres wh N-#T., BOSTON, 
“toned K 
oo Fortes, with ach 
manufactured by ¢), 
Co., Boston, may be 


at Ww. 
447 BROADWAY. 
These P' best praive is in the hearing 
Salaoge and body of toné and style of finish 
e com: -_ The Aolian being entirely ;,’ 


in 
dependent of, and from the mechanism o/ 
Fispe, can be used with or without the Piano, an, = 
its locality cannot possibly injure or throw it out of tun 
Out of nearly eight hun Eolian Pianos they hen 
sold, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, not , “ 
bas returned. About twenty have been soiq in thi 
city since the great Fair ; and testimonials of their =. 
Psies goodness are constantly reaching us. 4, 1; 
ano can be used alone for brilliant pieces, and ce 
an slone or combined with the Piano in sacred... 
no instrument is so desirable for the parlor. _ 
. Be — of new and popular Masie fr: 
Boston publishing houses constantly on hand ta 
The T: supplied at publisher’s prices. 
TERS & BERR 47 Broadway 
NBW SPRING DRY Goons. 
J, W. BARKER & C0. 
71 and 73 CATHARINE-STREET, N. y 
Haye now on hand, and age constantly receiving, 
NEW AND ELEGANT SPRING GOODs 
ing one of the largest and best selected stork 
ever offered to the public in this section of the city, . 
priging—SILKS, SATINS, SATIN TURCS, 
Foulards, Silk Tissues, and Grenadines . 
Printed Jaconets, Organdies, and Cambrics - 
Figured Swiss, Mull, and Lawn Musiins ; 
Embroidered Swiss, Mull, and Jaconets : 
French and Seotch Ginghams and Chambrays: 
inen Ginghams, Silk and Linen Luster, and Ti), 


ind ; 
FRENCH BAREGES, Emb’red, Fig’ “Hair 
CASHMERES, DELAINES, and B MBs ; NES 
FRENCH and ENGLISH Calicoes; 
Crape, Cashmere, Silk and Thibet Shawls 
Mantillas, Visettes and Sacks 5 
Also a complete STOCK OF MOURNING Go 
with a very large stock of oa 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, RIBBONS, LAcrEs PAR 
ASOLS, &e - “rains 
Together with all kinds of DOMESTIC Goons .. 
GOODs FOR FAMILY USE, as— — 
LINENS. LINEN SHEETINGS and SHIRT \ 
DAM ASKS, DIAPERS, and NA PKINS, 
yinbow Dk APERY and EMBROIDERIES 
MADSELILLES QUILTS, COUNTERP 8 
nia Vnets! QUILTSyCOUNTERPANES wi 
CLOTHS, CASSLMERES, VESTINGS d Su 
mer Goods for MEN'S and BOY’S a ira 
Shirtings, Sheetings, and Domestic Goods of ever 
deseription, by the Yann, Prece, or Pack AGE 
le invite the readers of We Independent to our ric 
and desirable stock of NEW SPRING GOODS, whieh 
are of the most recent styles, and at VERY Low PRI ES 
fky- A reduction made to clergymen and their fam 
lies; otherwise ONE PRICE' AND NO DEVIA 
TION! 74-18 
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Lawrence's Daguerrian Gallery, 
203 Broapway, 3 poors BELOW Bevrov- 
R. 1. bas entirely remodeled the upper part of t 
building (formerly occupied by Mr. Coleman), aud 

by adding another story, has obtained one of (he largest 
and most convenient suite of rooms, for Daguerre: type 
purposes, in the world. The arrangement for light js ¢ 
tirely new, and is pronounced by artists and scientitic 
men to be superior to any previously used 

FAMILY GROUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL ann CO 
LEGIATE CLASSES (not exceeding 50 persons 
taken in 15 to 20 seconds. Children taken, at al! ag 
in from two to three seconds Z 

Citizens and the public generally are invited to vis 
the Gallery, and examine and compare the pictures 
thoge from any other establishment, Portraits, M 
tures and Dagoemorty pee canted with acetracy. A good 
assortment of Lockets aud Pins for sale. A great varic 
ty of the most beautiful Caskets for Daguerre types 

Likenesses of a large number of Clergymen can be 
seen at the Gallery, viz: Drs. Beecher, Cox, Patten 
Skinner, Mason, Beman, Jarvis, Hardenburgh, Hutto: 
Tyng, and others. 

Also about 40 Missionaries of the Amer. Board, 74-1 





THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
NNOUNCES to the public, that by the liberal! pro 
visions of ite Charter it is enabled to offer adva 
tages te Insurers superior to those presented by any 
other Company in the United States 

It has two distinct departments, combining the privi 
leges of two separate companies, with only the expense 
of conducting a single institution, and controlled by 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, frugality 
and safety. 

ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 
This Company will insure at the usual rates, and ina 
few particulars claim the superiority over all Mutual 
Companies. 

Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one-half 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of the entire 
expenses of the Company, annually, 

2d. Giving serip certificates of profits each year, pay 
able in cash when two hundred thousand dollars has 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such serip bear 
ing interest from date and transferable 
3d. By receiving only first-class risks—porsons in por 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirmity 
those who remain at home ; none who go to California, 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
4th. By taking a Note for one-half the Premium when 
it amounts to fiity dollars and over, and the policy is to 
tun for the whole term of life. 
5th. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund and re 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Capital 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and all the reservod 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged for the 
payment of losses. 

ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 

The rates are reduced one-third the amount charged on 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only what it is 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for a given time, 
instead of talking more than an equitable sum, and 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own money and 
calling it so much profit. The great advantage of this 
mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thas illus 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-two, ro 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per annum for insur 
ance on his life On the Mutual plan it will seeure him 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint Stoct 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him @ pciicy 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that he ca 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on the mutua 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly payment, vir 
twelvo dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten year 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-five do! 
lars, and in forty years the five hundred @ollars. Thus 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age shoul 
die within a year his family get one-half as much age 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual premiuw, 
as on the mutual plan, and he must live forty years lo 
make it equal. 

Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endow 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and accord 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-conducted 
companies if this country and in England. 

The Charter of this Company provides that the » 
may insure the life of her husband, and the amount! 
be paid be secure from creditors at his death 

Creditors can also insure the lives of debtors—and 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend | 
support 

An equitable sum will always be paid for Policies a 
rendered to the Company before they expire 

Traveling, sea and foreign residen@e Permits w 
granted at a small extra premiam 

Policies on lives of persons going to California w 
granted onthe Joint Stock principle only, and at anextr 
rate of premium. 

Pamphlets containing rates of premiums aid generé 
information, can be obtained at the office 

The Directors and Officers of the Company #7? « 
follows : 

DIRECTORS 
James Dixon, A. H. Pomr 
William D. Eaton, Henry Keney, 
Chester Adams, M. A, Tuttle, 
George 1) Jewett, Elisha Cole, 
Charles Boswell, A. W. Butler, 
Heury Perkins, A. E. Barr, 
William Mather, owton © ae 
George H. Olmsted, William N. Matson 
William T. Hooker, 
OFFICERS 
JAMES DIXON, President. 
W. T. HOOKER, Vice-President, 
H. L. MILLER, Secretary. 
E. K. HUNT, M.D., Medical Examiner 
artford, 136 Main-street. 
Oleg si —_ 10 Old State House. 

“ New York, 39 Wall-st. (6 Jauncey ( 

H. L. MILLER, Secretary 
Bartford, Mareh 21,1850 ties 


MINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT FOR 


1850, 
REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM (Al 
NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTA 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lon» 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Owmin Sonrru 

HE Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, st! 

o’eclock M., stopping at all intermediate ports, »"' 
return on Friday. Rae Dr Franklin will leave regu’ 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o’elock P.M., will remain a! > 
‘aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Tucelay 
Both the above boats are new, fast, light draug!t, 8" 
possess superior accommodations for passenger? _ 
They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters saffic'’ 
long to afford passengers an opportunity to visit the 's 
of St. Anthony. Goods forwarded to the agents at '* 
lena to go above will be stored free of expense. |' 
attention will be paid to the comfort of passengers, * 
careful management of freight. ; 
Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday can lea" 
the Nominee the Monday following. Those lea"'"* 
Chicago after the Sabbath, can take the Dr. Frav! 
on ‘Thursday. wer 
Acrents—B. H. Campbell & Co., Galena + 


The New England Life Insurance Compe)! 
of Boston. 

HIS COMPANY Bias peculiar advantages 

one of the oldest and safest in the country, an’ } 

sesses some features which particularly recommend |! 

public confidence and support. ; 

It has @ gueranty capital ; also a large fund der 

from premiyms, whieh is safely and profitably inves'«! 

Every person is 3 Member of the Compe"), 

and shares in the gains of its business. i kao 

The Company has lately reimbursed to tho insure” 

from its profits, a dividen 3 toe to 20 per cent. of ! 

amount of premiums paid by t ; 

Ita Directors are men of established reputation, ® 

they are personally eng in promoting its vbject* 


terests. are as follows :—- 
HON, WILLARD PHILLIPS, Presiden: 
DIRECTORS 
Wiutagp Par.ips, 
Tuerornitvs Parsons, 
Grorce H. Kuun, 
Perenr Wainwniout, , Dex 
Cuarves Brown, Witiiam Perkin 
Wa. Raymonp Lez, Sewait Tarra’ 
Bexsamin F. Srevens, Secretary. 


Premiums may be paid quarterly, if preferred Forms 
of ion, Pamphlets explaining the advantages © 
this ce, and the Annual Kieports of the Compa": 
may be obtained, gratis, of the agents, or will be for 
warded by mail to avy part of the Comey 
‘ icati be post-paid. 
eon J HN HOPPER 

Agent and a for the Company, 

Jauncey Court, 





9.43 Wall-st, N. 2 





Sowaxe B Van Winking 
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